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The  Road  to  the  Sea 

Ares,  you  must  set  up  your  scales  again 
Somewhere  on  a  long,  long  road  to  the  sea. 
You  have  had  brave  men  to  change  for  ashes, 
Weighed  their  valor,  weighed  their  strength,  and  given 
Fame  to  balance  what  was  lost  by  death. 
Fairly  you  judged,  and  fair  the  recompense 
Sent  home  by  you  with  each;  but  bring 
Your  balances  again,  and  all  your  skill. 

Tell  me,  what  have  you  to  offer 

For  the  pitiful  strength  of  children, 

What  to  measure  the  faltering  tread 

Of  babies'  feet,  to  change  for  hearts  inspired 

By  no  warrior's  virtue,  for  eyes  that  never  followed 

Any  flag?    What  have  you  for  childhood  that  met 

Death  in  terror,  and  only  because  it  could  not  flee? 

Ah,  Ares,  I  think 
Labor  is  long  this  year  for  you  to  find 
Honor  for  all  the  ashes,  on  a  long  white  road  to  the  sea. 

— Mabel  Talbot 


THE  STREAMLINED  NOVEL 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  4 
First  Prize,  The  David  Jack  Memorial  Award 

Editor's  Note:  Through  the  generosity  of  William  Jack,  M.  D.  (Creighton  A.  B., 
1908)  of  Remlik,  Virginia,  The  Creighton  University  announces  an  annual  English  award  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Jack's  father,  Mr.  David  Jack,  pioneer  school-teacher  of  Nemaha  County, 
Nebraska,  who  died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 

The  contest,  open  to  all  undergraduate  students,  has  for  its  object  the  stimulation  of 
creative  expression.     Winners  of   this   year's   contest  are   presented  in   this   issue  of   Shadows. 
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■e  have  rounded  off  so  many  corners  in  this  ultra, 
ultra  world  of  ours  that  we  speed  through  time  and 
space  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as  the  oiled  body  of  a 
Chinese  slips  into  the  compartment  of  a  hurrying  Shanghai- 
bound  train. 


If  there  is  any  art  that  will  be  justly  credited  to  those  of  us 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  it  will  be  that  of  cutting  corners 
and  conserving  space.  We  have  made  a  science  of  rounding  off 
sharp  edges.  The  grace  with  which  our  automobiles  and  trains 
glide  could  never  be  equaled,  even  by  the  marvellously  lithe 
bodies  of  Greek  dancers.  The  heating  units  in  many  of  our 
homes  have  been  whittled  down  to  a  matter  of  square  inches.  So 
compact  and  sleek  is  our  furniture  that  the  day  of  bruising 
oneself  on  sharp  corners  has  been  relegated  to  the  world  of 
forgotten  nuisances. 

It  is  a  soft,  luxurious  era  we  live  in.  We  are  soft,  luxurious 
people.  Our  feet  sink  int  othe  deep  sponge  of  expensive  carpet. 
We  watch  the  work  of  the  cinema  industry  in  veritable  palaces 
of  glitter.  Conversation  is  exchanged  in  the  muted  atmosphere 
of  sophisticated  rendezvous,  and  the  occasional  evenings  that 
are  spent  at  home  are  opportunities  to  turn  the  dial  listlessly  on 
a  "No  Stoop,  No  Squint"  radio,  from  one  station  to  another 
and  back  again,  beckoning  the  world's  most  excellent  entertain- 
ment into  our  living  rooms. 
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The  sphere  we  live  on  is  like  a  stupendous  symphony,  blend- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  bustle  of  cities,  the  shrill  note  of  racing 
sirens,  the  zip  of  heavy  tires  on  pavement,  the  purr  of  expensive 
motors,  the  sound  of  voices  talking,  talking,  sighing,  whispering. 
The  music  swells  into  one  great  crescendo,  harmonizing  the 
stifled  sobs  in  our  huge  hospitals,  the  chatter  of  children  playing 
in  the  dusk,  the  raucous  laughter  emanating  from  our  night 
clubs.  Harmony  and  discord,  discord  and  harmony!  We  are 
living  quickly  and  flippantly,  taking  life  in  huge  gulps,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  great  swallows  don't  digest  well.  We  have  lost 
the  art  of  savoring  life. 

After  we  do  our  work  in  office  buildings  that  are  colorful, 
artistic  masterpieces  of  architecture,  and  try  out  all  the  enter- 
tainment that  is  devised  each  day  for  us,  we  don't  have  much 
time  for  anything  else.  We  are  a  bored,  puzzled  people,  eter- 
nally searching  for  something  to  amuse  us.  It  isn't  hard  to 
make  us  laugh,  but  our  interest  is  short-lived.  We  are  like 
spoiled  children  that  have  grown  tired  of  all  kinds  of  candy  and 
are  seeking  a  new  flavour.  We  have  rounded  off  the  corners  of 
practically  everything  tangible  we  can  think  of;  made  shining, 
gunmetal  bullets  of  milk  trucks  and  a  taupe  velvet  figure- S  with 
curlicues  of  father's  favorite  easy  chair. 

Of  late,  our  energy  has  been  turned  to  what  is  not  so  tangible, 
drama  and  literature.  Blase  Broadway  is  taking  notice  of  a 
popular  play  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  sit  at  a  soda  foun- 
tain and  drink  strawberry  sodas  from  frosty  glasses.  Of  course 
nothing  is  in  evidence  but  the  two  people  sitting  on  high  stools. 
The  imagination  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  rest,  and  woe  to 
that  poor  individual  who  has  no  imagination!  The  New  York 
stage  has  decided  that  a  step  ladder  may  represent  a  three  story 
apartment  building  and  a  huge  fly  on  the  window  pane  may 
revert  to  a  Venetian  blind  with  a  villain  peering  in  from  the 
on  {side!  Nor  have  we  stopped  with  the  Great  White  Way. 
Literature  has  been  accorded  the  same  treatment,  and  the  result 
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is  a  new  kind  of  streamlined  novel  with  no  superfluous  angles, 
books  that  are  as  slim  and  compact  as  a  1933  transport  plane. 
These  new  little  models  that  fit  into  a  man's  hip  pocket  chal- 
lenge one-thousand-page  "best  sellers' '  and  stand  pat  on  their 
own  small  feet,  basking  in  the  light  of  deserved  popularity. 

In  our  attempt  to  modernize  current  fiction  by  streamlining 
it,  we  have  double-crossed  ourselves,  because  this  new  type  of 
book  is  a  far  cry  from  sophisticated  waiting.  Here  are  books 
that  appeal  to  what  is  most  innate  in  us,  things  we  don't  like  to 
admit  we  possess  any  more.  The  streamlined  novel  satisfies  a 
certain  craving  in  the  souls  of  us  moderns,  a  seeking  after  a 
gentility  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  become  a  mockery ;  a 
searching  for  kindliness  and  understanding  of  one  another.  The 
laugh  is  on  us.  We  do  not  like  to  confess  that  these  are  the  real 
things  that  lend  to  gracious  living,  and  for  which  we  have  fooled 
ourselves  into  believing  we  no  longer  have  time. 

Typical  of  this  new  type  of  fiction  are  Winter  in  April,  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  Remembering  Laughter,  The  Sea  of  Grass,  En- 
chanted Voyage,  and  We  Are  Not  Alone.  All  have  been  best 
sellers.  Of  Mice  and  Men  became  a  prize  winning  play  of  this 
year  on  Broadway.  Films  are  being  made  of  The  Sea  of  Grass 
and  Remembering  Laughter.  The  latter  won  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  one-thousand-dollar-prize.  Each  one  possesses  a 
strange,  exquisite  beauty  and  sharp  shrewdness.  Not  one  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Probably  the  vogue  for  these  brittle  little  novels  was  started, 
and  interest  awakened,  by  the  success  of  Edith  Wharton's 
Ethan  Frome  on  Broadway,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Hilton, 
an  Englishman  who  "arrived"  when  his  first  long  short  story 
was  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  magazine  broke  a 
long  standing  precedent  of  not  publishing  anything  previously 
published  in  Great  Britain  when  it  gave  us  Mr.  Hilton's  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Chips.  The  book  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans and  touched  suave,  assured  sophisticates  in  just  the  right 
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way.  This  was  a  book  about  a  musing  little  old  professor  and 
the  boys  he  loved.  It  had  something  that  was  completely  lack- 
ing in  the  heartsick  novels  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  James  Far- 
rell,  or  John  O'Hara.  There  was  a  sweetness,  a  quiet  gentle- 
ness that  was  like  soothing  balm  to  tired,  bored,  twentieth- 
century  men  and  women. 

Young  readers  had  found  something  new;  their  elders  re- 
called the  thrill  of  Ethan  Frome,  Monsieur  Beucaire,  Maria 
Chapdelaine;  all  asked  for  more  and  got  another  Hilton  novel, 
We  Are  Not  Alone,  the  story  of  a  disorderly,  lovable  "little 
doctor, ' '  his  devotion  to  a  German  dancer,  and  the  tragedy  that 
ended  their  world.    Again  the  note  was  struck. 

We  smacked  our  lips  and  cried,  "More."  This  time  it  came 
in  the  form  of  John  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and  Men,  a  heart 
breaking  portrayal  of  the  friendship  between  George,  wise  and 
keen,  and  Lennie,  whose  moronic  mind  grasped  only  kindness 
and  the  pleasure  of  touching  soft  things. 

Remembering  Laughter  was  the  Atlantic  Monthly  one- 
thousand-dollar-prize  novel  of  last  year.  Its  plot,  one  that 
could  easily  have  become  melodramatic  if  it  were  not  for  the 
adroit  artistry  of  author  Walter  Steiver,  centered  about  £  man, 
his  wife,  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  latter 's  child.  Swedish 
farmers,  their  lives  were  cruelly  blasted  by  a  morgue-like 
silence  that  settled  on  all  of  them  because  of  a  girl's  romantic 
foolishness. 

Enchanted  Voyage,  by  Charles  Nathan,  was  another  of  1937  's 
delightful  books.  It  revolved  about  the  fantastic  "highway 
voyage"  of  a  thwarted,  hen-pecked  Mr.  Peggie,  who  left  home 
and  traveled  down  south  in  a  sailboat  on  wheels  that  he  con- 
structed in  his  back  yard.  Through  his  own  ingenuity  he  ful- 
filled a  life  long  ambition,  to  be  a  captain  on  a  ship,  and  he 
brought  happiness  to  two  other  forlorn  people. 
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Winter  in  April,  also  by  Mr.  Nathan,  was  a  bright  spot  in  the 
first  months  of  1938.  Much  of  this  book  is  written  in  soliloquy 
style.  It  is  the  story  of  an  elderly  author  and  his  fifteen-year- 
old-grandaughter,  Ellen.  It  is  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  New 
York  scene  as  it  is  lived  today  by  the  few  remaining  aristocrats. 

The  Sea  of  Grass,  a  regional  novel,  has  been  a  pet  of  the  book 
reviewers  of  the  winter.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  pioneer  south- 
west. By  Conrad  Eichter,  it  is  the  tale  of  the  Colonel,  a  gentle- 
man farmer,  his  nephew,  who  was  years  younger  and  his  most 
sincere  and  loyal  friend,  and  the  Colonel's  unfaithful  wife.  Like 
a  faint  trace  of  pungent  smoke  winds  the  nostalgic  ' '  back  turn- 
ing''  to  the  days  when  this  section  of  our  country  was  a  waving 
"sea  of  grass.' ' 

In  all  of  these  books  there  are  likenesses,  both  in  plot  and 
style.  As  can  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  sketches  these 
are  not  "funny"  books,  nor  do  they  make  one  laugh.  Instead 
they  present  a  way  of  writing  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  good 
taste.  Humor  and  pathos  are  balanced  as  meticulously  as  the 
delicate  parts  of  a  fine  old  watch.  In  none  of  them  can  be  found 
a  trace  of  the  inconsistent  or  infantile.  Simplicity  is  a  domi- 
nant note  in  these  completely  "grown-up"  books.  Definitely, 
they  are  out  of  the  Orchids  on  Your  Budget,  Live  Alone  and 
Like  It  category.  Even  Enchanted  Voyage,  which  is  the  most 
humorous  of  all,  leaves  you  thinking  instead  of  smiling. 

The  streamlined  novels  are  about  real  people,  human  beings, 
and  the  everyday  tragedies  that  make  their  lives  honest-to- 
goodness  living.  The  catastrophies  that  happen  aren't  world 
wide  events  that  rock  a  whole  nation.  They  are  the  common, 
ordinary  sorrows  happening  every  day  all  around  us.  There 
are  no  Civil  Wars,  gigantic  social  questions,  or  great  reform 
movements  solved  or  fought  over.  Nevertheless,  hearts  are 
broken,  lives  lived,  romance  and  happiness  experienced. 

No  wonder  these  books  have  become  a  new  type  of  popular 
fiction.    We  are  glad  to  sit  down  in  our  taupe  velvet  figure-S 
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chairs  and  look  at  individuals  who  have  faced  the  same  situa- 
tions we  are  threatened  with.  We  find  this  beneficial  even  to 
sophisticated  men  and  women  who  have  learned  that  the  world 
is  not  interested  in  listening  to  anything  that  does  not  increase 
its  power,  prestige,  or  glory.  Solving  the  problems  of,  or  at 
least  sympathizing  with,  a  human  being  is  more  stimulating 
than  fighting  the  Civil  War  or  conquering  the  Indians  of  North 
America  on  a  rainy  evening  at  home. 

Between  the  covers  of  these  books  are  people  who  might  be 
our  next  door  neighbors.  From  them  we  have  learned  com- 
radeship, a  thing  we  are  hungry  for  in  a  cold,  busy  world.  Mr. 
Chips,  in  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips,  looked  closely  at  life  through 
the  eyes  of  his  young  wife,  Kathie,  whose  death  robbed  him  of  a 
piece  of  his  heart  and  brain  and  spirit.  The  Colonel,  (Sea  of 
Grass),  "grew  up"  when  he  faced  the  tragedy  of  an  unfaithful 
wife's  desertion.  Ellen's  sorrow,  in  Winter  in  April,  consisted 
of  "growing  up  too  hard."  Lena  and  the  "little  doctor,"  in 
We  Are  Not  Alone,  knew  the  triple  curse  of  gossip,  hypocrisy, 
and  suspicion  when  all  were  heaped  upon  them.  The  Swedish 
farmers  in  Remembering  Laughter  bent  to  the  heartbreak  of 
scandal  and  disgrace,  picking  up  the  fragments  of  their  lives  as 
best  they  could.  Mr.  Peggie,  (Enchanted  Voyage),  refused  to 
be  defeated  by  the  futility  of  his  life  and  took  matters  bravely 
into  his  own  hands. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  plots  move  along,  their  characters  living 
through  the  heartaches  that  are  apt  to  come  to  any  of  us.  This 
type  of  fiction  does  not  involve  the  reader  in  a  mass  of  persons 
or  parties.  There  are  usually  two  leading  characters  with  one 
or  two  of  lesser  importance.  In  this  way  we  know  a  few  people 
intimately,  make  friends  with  them,  and  are  not  bothered  by  the 
confusing  dialogue  of  bystanders.  They  are  books  of  associa- 
tions, a  blending  of  a  kindred  spirit  between  human  souls,  and 
helpfulness  that  is  still  present  even  in  those  of  us  who  pride 
ourselves  on  frigid  aloofness. 
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The  third  likeness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  little  books, 
with  their  corners  so  beautifully  rounded,  cover  an  amazing 
length  of  space  in  the  lifetime  of  their  characters.  We  are 
given  the  kind  of  brief  insight  into  their  experiences  and  back- 
grounds that  we  might  obtain  from  a  conversation  with  a  new 
friend  on  a  cross  country  plane  trip.  We  have  a  concise  account 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Chips,  of  the  *  *  little  doctor,' '  of  the  grand- 
father in  Winter  in  April.  We  scan  briefly  yet  completely  the 
greater  part  of  the  existences  of  the  Swedish  family.  We  have 
at  least  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  as 
lived  by  Lennie  and  George  in  Of  Mice  and  Men.  In  a  few 
pages  Mr.  Peggie 's  troubles  are  sketched,  and  the  circumstances 
that  have  effected  his  life.  The  effect  is  a  satisfying  complete- 
ness. Most  of  these  books  are  really  centered  about  one  or  two 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  people,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  a 
habit  of  looking  backward  that  makes  a  perfect  whole,  consid- 
ering the  brevity  of  the  books.  After  all,  there  are  only  certain 
little  quirks  that  are  interesting  or  important  in  the  life  of 
anyone. 

One  noticeable  trait  in  these  books  is  the  inner  struggle,  the 
grappling  with  one's  own  conscience  and  mental  outlook.  Cir- 
cumstances play  such  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  each  one 
of  us !  It  is  the  ordinary  things  that  really  matter  in  forming 
our  way  of  thinking,  developing  our  outlook.  It  is  the  little 
things  that  make  or  break  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  As 
there  is  struggle  and  disappointment  in  each  book,  there  is  the 
helpfulness  of  some  other  human  being,  a  kindness  that  mellows 
each  story.  With  Mr.  Chips,  it  was  his  beloved  wife,  Kathie; 
Ellen  and  her  grandfather  gave  and  took  from  one  another ;  the 
Colonel's  young  nephew  helped  him  pick  up  the  threads  of  his 
life;  Lena  and  the  "little  doctor"  had  their  love  to  light  their 
way;  George's  greatest  tribute  to  Lennie  was  taking  his  life  in 
a  way  that  could  not  hurt  him,  saving  him  from  the  violence  of 
his  tormentors. 
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The  streamlined  novels  reach  their  climax  at  a  high  pitch,  a 
startling  finis  that  does  no  down  sliding.  There  is  a  certain 
power  in  abrupt  finishes.  As  far  as  an  author  is  concerned,  the 
story  is  over.  It  is  up  to  the  reader  to  solve  his  own  riddle. 
There  is  something  deeply  satisfying,  almost  complimentary  in 
being  allowed  to  draw  one 's  own  conclusions.  We  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  having  our  thinking  done  for  us  that  it  is  no 
wonder  we  find  the  abruptness  of  the  stream-lined  novel  stimu- 
lating. It  is  intriguing  to  mull  over  whether  or  not  Mr.  Peggie 
returned  to  his  hen-pecked  existence ;  what  kind  of  woman  Ellen 
turned  out  to  be;  to  ponder  over  the  possibility  of  the  "little 
doctor  's ' '  finding  Lena  in  the  next  world  as  he  found  her  in  this' 
one.  One  might  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  musing  over  what 
happened  to  poor  disillusioned  young  David  in  Remembering 
Laughter,  or  how  the  Colonel  and  his  beautiful  wife  in  The  Sea 
of  Grass  finished  out  their  lives. 

The  streamlined  novel  has  a  style  of  its  own.  It  is  a  cryptic, 
brittle  narrative,  yet  never  hard  nor  bitter.  What  has  to  be 
said,  is  said  as  simply  as  possible,  and  things  too  gentle  to  pro- 
claim are  left  unsaid.  These  books  are  not  cluttered  with  mean- 
ingless or  superfluous  adjectives  or  masses  of  confusing  detail. 
They  express  a  unique,  picturesque,  well-defined  outline  that 
does  not  lack  verve  and  spontaneity.  There  is  tenderness  and 
gentleness  in  all  of  them.  But  they  are  not  "pollyanna"  books. 
They  have,  rather,  a  striking  virility,  a  vigor  that  is  as  refresh- 
ing as  the  tang  of  salt  air  on  a  clear  night.  They  have  presented 
people  as  they  found  them,  without  praising  or  blaming,  only 
quietly  understanding.  Coupled  with  interesting  and  absorbing 
plots  is  a  profound  wisdom,  a  keen  insight  into  the  inevitabili- 
ties of  life.  Lengthy,  didactic  dissertations  are  replaced  by 
clipped,  brief  sentences  that  express  thoughts  you  have  tried  to 
condense  yourself  and  failed.  In  this  brevity  is  a  consistent 
perfection  that  never  says  too  much.  For  example,  this  sentence 
from  Eobert  Nathan's  Winter  in  April:  "One  saves  nothing  of 
what  one  hoped  to  save,  yet  in  the  end  one  has  something  else." 
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Salient  ideas  find  expression  in  breath-taking  beauty,  as  in  this 
passage  from  James  Hilton's  We  Are  Not  Alone:  "Love  is  a 
strange  thing;  we  may  not  notice  the  moment  when  it  comes, 
yet  there  is  a  moment  when  we  know  it  is  there,  sudden  wakeful- 
ness, as  to  pleasure  or  pain  after  sleep,  a  sudden  color,  as  of  a 
painting  after  an  etching. "  Or  this  comparison  from  Winter  In 
April:  "A  perfume  made  up  of  the  happiness  and  the  despair 
of  youth ;  and  one  must  be  no  longer  young  in  order  to  remem- 
ber it."  I  believe  these  speak  for  themselves,  and  portray  the 
keen  wisdom  and  studied  perception  in  the  streamlined  novel. 

Here  are  poignantly  pathetic  books  that  demand  only  under- 
standing and  tolerance;  that  have  sentiment,  yet  are  not 
maudlin;  that  do  not  rely  on  the  ugly  or  sensational  to  achieve 
their  effect ;  that  are  fresh  and  clean,  vibrant  with  well  being. 

Perhaps  the  thing  I  appreciate  most  about  this  type  of  fiction 
is  that  these  books  have  given  me  friends,  friends  whose  com- 
pany I  have  actually  enjoyed.  They  are  a  relief  after  the  com- 
pany of  too  modern,  too  sophisticated,  too  aloof  people.  They 
are  books  that  have  been  hewn  and  whittled  until  only  the  essen- 
tial things  remain.  No  edges  protrude,  no  corners  stick  out. 
The  streamlined  novel  matches  the  streamlined  age  only  in  the 
way  it  is  dressed. 

In  this  modernized  fiction  I  have  found  a  high  seriousness,  a 
penetrating  thoughtfulness,  a  return  to  the  things  that  really 
matter.  I  have  glimpsed  the  relations  of  human  beings  with  one 
another,  and  discovered  the  folly  of  dismissing  what  is  sweet 
and  tender  as  "sissy." 

I  believe  we  can  learn  deep  truths  from  these  excellent  little 
books.  We  can  be  well  entertained.  They  leave  us  pondering, 
testing  our  own  sense  of  values  to  discover  if  we  are  really  on 
the  right  track.  This  is  indeed  a  more  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ment than  the  mill-of-the-run  entertainment  or  art  of  today,  a 
great  deal  of  which  either  puzzles  or  dismays  us.  The  stream- 
lined, condensed,  rounded-ofT  novel,  is  definitely  a  type  of  art  to 
be  reckoned  with. 
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Spring  Shadow 

Some  men  chopped  down  a  tree 

In  our  front  yard  today. 

I  liked  that  tree  more  than  all  the  others. 

I  always  said  it  had  bravado! 

The  men  worked  most  of  the  morning 

Cutting  the  stumps  into  little  pieces. 

They  said  it  would  make  good  kindling. 

But  I  remembered  it  last  winter 

Standing  proudly,  waiting  for  the  Spring. 

The  leaves  were  still  pale  and  tender 

When  they  hauled  it  away  today. 

They  wavered  on  the  limbs  back  and  forth 

As  the  dirty  truck  jostled  down  the  street. 

My  grandmother  and  I  watched  it 

From  the  front  window. 

She  cried  a  little  and  said  quietly, 

"Your  grandfather  planted  it." 

It  was  then  I  hated  those  men 

For  taking  away  a  piece  of  her  heart 

In  their  dirty  truck. 


-Joan  Finley 
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James  C.  DeVol,  N.  C. 

The  trouble  with  you,"  my  wife  often  remarks,  "is  that 
you  are  forever  sleeping.  You  won't  take  exercises 
which  everyone  else  in  the  world  regard  as  a  good  thing, 
and  you  will  never  do  a  single  solitary  thing  around  the  house. 
Most  men  like  to  do  things.  They  enjoy  working  in  the  garden 
or  raking  the  lawn.  All  but  you!  I  can't  even  get  you  to  fix  a 
simple  little  shelf  for  the  playroom.  All  you  do  is  plunk  your- 
self down  on  a  bed  and  sleep.    Now  if  you  only  had  a  shop — " 

One  important  lesson  to  be  learned  early  in  marriage  is  that 
one's  mate  is  justly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  number  of  queer 
ideas.  Everyone  has  a  few.  Furthermore,  no  end  of  friction 
may  be  avoided  by  mutual  agreement  that  said  mate  be  per- 
mitted, at  appropriate  intervals,  to  expound  these  ideas,  how- 
ever queer,  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  well  to  specify  that 
this  arrangement  shall  entail  no  obligation,  implied  or  other- 
wise, to  the  acceptance  of  such  ideas;  nor  should  it  arouse  in 
said  expounding  mate  the  slightest  expectation  of  having  these 
ideas  put  into  actual  practice. 

Fortunately,  the  only  queer  idea  my  wife  persists  in  has  to 
do  with  workshops.  For  years  she  has  held  to  the  unchanging 
opinion  that,  humble  or  not,  every  home  should  have  a  work- 
shop where  men  might  while  away  long  winter  evenings  fash- 
ioning knicknacks  from  rough  boards.  This  sleep  conversation 
is  all  preliminary.  She  hasn't  really  any  serious  quarrel  with 
my  taking  an  occasional  nap.  It  is  just  leading  up  to  the  work- 
shop. I  have  always  suspected  that  this  idea  sprang  somehow 
from  the  hope  that  such  equipment,  once  installed,  might  en- 
courage the  repairing  of  our  broken  davenport  or  the  storm 
windows  or  the  lock  on  the  basement  door. 
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At  any  rate,  thus  far  I  have  successfully  resisted  the  sugges- 
tion. Not  that  I  harbour  serious  objections  to  workshops  .  .  . 
that  is,  not  generally  speaking.  They  may  be  a  very  fine  thing. 
To  me  they  look  especially  fine  so  long  as  they  stay  in  the  other 
fellow's  home  .  .  .  Some  of  my  good  friends  admit  deriving 
benefit,  and  obviously  get  great  pleasure  not  only  from  the 
operations  in  their  home  workshops,  but  from  endless  discus- 
sions of  materials,  methods,  and  equipment  with  other  friends 
similarly  afflicted. 

"Everyone,"  my  wife's  formula  goes,  "should  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  hands.    I  mean  something  creative. ' ' 

Yes,  I  know.  She  means  fashioning  knicknacks  from  rough 
boards.    It  all  invariably  leads  back  to  this  workshop  business. 

The  other  evening  we  intruded  upon  what  my  wife  considers 
a  charming  domestic  scene.  Calling  on  some  friends,  we  found 
them  in  the  basement  workshops,  she  quietly  knitting,  he  busily 
engaged  upon  a  knicknack.  The  place  was  frightfully  over- 
heated, and  the  ventilation  couldn't  be  described  as  perfect,  but 
they  seemed  not  to  mind  this  in  the  least. 

"Don't  stop,"  we  said  earnestly,  and  so  she  continued  to 
knit  while  he  went  on  patiently  sandpapering  a  bit  of  wood.  As 
we  had  seen  this  particular  workshop  before,  and  quite  recently, 
we  were  spared  polite  exclamations  over  the  new  gimlets,  and 
were  let  off  with  mumbled  words  of  approval  for  the  shiny  elec- 
tric circular  saw — a  more  vicious  looking  instrument  I've 
never  seen. 

"Isn't  it  charming,"  said  my  wife  after  we  had  left. 

"Yes,  quite,"  I  answered  cautiously.  It  wasn't  to  me,  but  I 
wasn't  up  to  voicing  an  honest  but  contrary  opinion  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  .  .  .  What  a  relief  to  get  into  the  cool  night 
air !  And  how  could  that  fellow  get  any  enjoyment  from  fash- 
ioning knicknacks  with  a  gas  and  an  electric  meter  above  his 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  I  could  lose  and  ruin  tools  much 
faster  than  my  father  could  replace  them.  Father  wasn't  basi- 
cally interested  in  workshops,  but  being  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness and  having  many  friends  with  excellent  shops,  he  thought 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  set  an  example  both  for  them  and  for  me. 
I  finally  cured  him  completely. 

Practically  everybody  in  those  far  off  days  did  something 
with  his  hands  .  .  .  Something  creative,  I  mean.  There  were 
no  automobiles  or  motion  pictures,  and  the  Lodge  met  only  once 
a  week.  The  production  of  knicknacks  was  perfectly  staggering. 
In  fairness  it  should  be  recorded  that  these  were  largely  the 
work  of  aging  ladies  who  whiled  away  lonely  winter  evenings 
painting  china,  or  engrossed  in  wood  burning  "sets"  of  which 
there  seemed  no  end.  For  in  those  days  knicknacks  weren't 
inseparably  tied  up  with  home  workshops  as  they  are  today.  In 
fact  some  of  the  most  earnest  producers  like  old  Evelyne 
Schnitzhoff  had  no  workshop  equipment  at  all. 

Miss  Evelyne,  an  emminently  respectable  spinster  of  un- 
known age,  was  an  indefatigable  china  painter  any  way  you 
care  to  look  at  it.  If  the  Big  Book  in  which  all  our  worldly 
doings  are  painstakingly  recorded  contains  a  column  given  over 
to  patient  and  unswerving  devotion  to  a  fixed  idea,  Miss  Eve- 
lyne 's  name  must  certainly  be  well  up  towards  the  top.  Nobody 
knows,  least  of  all  Miss  Evelyne,  how  many  cups  and  assorted 
dishes  went  out  into  the  world  bearing  her  handiwork,  ineradi- 
cable to  the  very  end.  Miss  Evelyne  took  great  interest  in  her 
china  painting,  performed  as  she  very  accurately  stated  with 
"only  the  naked  eye"  to  guide  her,  and  being  a  person  of  sub- 
stantial means,  she  passed  decorated  china  around  the  neigh- 
borhood with  careless  abandon.  One  never  could  tell  what  day 
would  bring  another  cup  or  dish  from  Miss  Evelyne  to  join  the 
queer  assortment  on  the  overloaded  plate  rail. 

As  I  said  earlier,  these  outcroppings  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  home  workshops.    The  shops  of  the  time  were  moulded 
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bench.    I  could  hear  them  whirring  relentlessly  long  after  we 
were  safely  in  the  street. 

"You  are  going  to  develop,' '  my  wife  insisted,  "into  a  very 
uninteresting  old  man." 

I  let  that  pass.  The  chap  we  had  just  left  did  not  strike  me 
as  being  a  particularly  interesting  specimen,  although  certainly 
not  old  .  .  .  And  that  absorbed  attitude  usually  grows  rather 
than  diminishing  with  the  passing  years.  I  could  picture  him 
in  the  latter  stages,  diligently  sandpapering  his  knicknacks  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  anyone  for  days  at  a  time.  However,  to 
take  a  more  charitable  stand,  my  wife  was  undoubtedly  right. 
Without  a  shop  to  engage  his  attention,  who  can  tell  but  what 
this  same  chap,  shut  up  in  an  institution  reserved  for  such  con- 
tingencies, might  be  forced  to  spend  his  declining  years  tatting 
or  cutting  paper  dolls.  I  am  not  sure  I  may  not  end  up  in  a 
place  like  that.  But  if  so,  I  hope  to  pass  out  uselessly,  still 
under  the  impression  I  am  Napoleon  or  Mussolini  or  the  guy 
who  nearly  made  a  hole  in  one.  There  isn't  enough  gain  to  pay 
for  night  after  night  of  planing  or  whittling  now.  Or  if  there 
is,  I  can't  see  it.  But  there  is  no  use  in  going  into  these  things 
late  at  night  with  a  woman  who  holds  strong  convictions  about 
workshops. 

When  we  were  very  young  there  was  a  workshop  in  the 
house.  A  trim  sturdy  workshop  it  was,  too,  with  a  broad  bench, 
inches  thick,  and  assorted  vises  along  its  outer  edge.  There  was 
a  huge  tool-box  containing  numerous  trays  of  shiny  tools,  and 
racks  and  shelves  for  more  above  the  bench.  My  father,  being 
a  hardware  merchant,  took  great  pride  in  his  tools ;  I  was  to 
discover  ultimately  that  he  could  tell  much  more  about  what 
each  one  cost  and  whether  or  not  it  sold  than  about  how  it 
should  be  used.  We  didn't  have  any  of  these  electrical  gadgets, 
however,  and  sawing  rough  boards  was  something  of  a  back 
breaking  job.  I  remember  disliking  that  quite  early  in  life.  As 
I  grew  older  the  workshop  disintegrated  with  increasing  speed 
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As  time  went  on  the  production  reached  proportions  that 
were  appalling.  One  never  knew  what  day  he  might  be  pre- 
sented with  another  library  table  which  conld  just  be  squeezed 
through  a  wide  front  door.  Crudely  fashioned,  with  more  adz 
than  sandpaper  marks  upon  them,  stained  deep  brown  with 
streaked  stains,  these  prolific  gifts  failed  frequently  to  find 
warm  and  proper  welcome,  especially  if  the  recipient  had 
already  made  room  in  a  crowded  parlor  for  an  earlier  model. 
But  no  one,  leastwise  father  who  was  getting  repeat  orders  on 
tools  and  nails  and  stain,  dared  to  risk  hurting  Charlie's  feelings 
by  refusals. 

My  earliest  impression  was  that  all  of  Charlie's  mission 
furniture  came  to  our  house,  and  while  I  found  later  this  was 
far  from  true,  we  certainly  got  more  than  any  other  single 
house.  If  the  automobile  had  not  arrived  upon  the  scene  just 
when  it  did,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened.  It  had 
reached  the  point  where  we  were  either  going  to  have  to  build 
another  house  to  take  care  of  additional  pieces,  or  invite  Char- 
lie's everlasting  displeasure  by  feeding  part  of  the  earlier 
numbers  to  the  furnace.  For  Charlie,  unlike  Miss  Evelyne, 
never  lost  track.  But  the  automobile  did  arrive,  luckily  in 
time.  Charlie  dropped  the  making  of  mission  furniture  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  taken  it  up,  and  spent  his  evenings  tinkering 
with  the  Stevens-Duryea. 

The  neighborhood  furtively  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  the 
production  of  knicknacks  of  a  less  formidable  >sort,  as  is  always 
the  case,  went  merrily  on.  Old  Miss  Evelyne  redoubled  her 
efforts  as  though  to  make  up  to  the  neighborhood  for  Charlie's 
unseemly  defalcation.  Perhaps  she  grew  a  little  slipshod  in  her 
hurry;  perhaps  the  guidance  of  the  naked  eye  grows  less 
reliable  with  the  passing  years.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  neighborhood  that  about  this  time  Miss  Evelyne 's  china 
became,  if  possible,  distinctly  more  atrocious  than  before.  The 
sagging  plate  rails  around  various  dining  room  walls  made 
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on  a  stern  and  durable  pattern,  many  doubtless  drawing  in- 
spiration from  the  blacksmith's  stand  upon  the  corner. 

One  of  father's  good  friends,  a  close  neighbor,  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  shop,  judged  by  the  easy  standards  of  the  day.  When 
he  installed  it  and  asked  father  to  send  out  everything  avail- 
able in  the  line  of  tools  and  equipment,  the  only  idea,  as  he 
afterwards  expressed  it,  was  to  appease  Mabel  (his  wife  and  the 
neighborhood  champion  wood  burner)  who  talked  incessantly 
about  his  having  something  to  do  with  his  hands  .  .  .  something 
creative. 

"If  I  had  to  have  a  shop,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  wanted  the  best 
there  was,  although  at  the  time  I  didn't  know  a  rip  saw  from 
an  adz." 

It  didn't  take  Charlie,  which  was  not  his  name,  long  to  become 
tremendously  engrossed  in  his  shop.  There  are  conflicting 
stories  regarding  what  immediately  followed.  Some  would  have 
it  that  Charlie  spent  considerable  time  practicing,  cutting 
mitres,  planing  square  edges,  and  otherwise  improving  what  he 
considered  a  natural  talent.  Others  say  that  overnight  Charlie 
plunged  headlong  into  the  production  of  mission  furniture 
without  even  so  much  as  a  preliminary  whittle,  and  I  accept 
this  latter  view. 

Eegardless  of  how  it  started,  Charlie  had  soon  embarked 
upon  the  making  of  mission  furniture  in  a  big  and  generous 
way.  That  is,  he  made  large  pieces  in  breath  taking  profusion. 
Size  seemed  to  be  an  object  worth  achieving  to  Charlie.  He 
would  have  cheerfully  tackled  an  Ark  if  anyone  had  made  the 
suggestion.  Luckily  no  one  did.  Charlie  was  naturally  gen- 
erous, and  being  of  even  more  substantial  means  than  old  Miss 
Evelyne,  he  proceeded  to  literally  flood  the  neighborhood  with 
mission  furniture.  Every  home  on  the  street  soon  held  one  or 
more  examples  of  his  craft. 
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comparisons  easy,  and  the  judgment  was  doubtless  correct.  Odd 
cups  and  dishes,  however,  present  no  real  problem  to  people 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  constant  acceptance  of  un- 
wanted mission  furniture,  especially  if  there  are  children  in  the 
family.  Plate  rails,  as  some  of  you  will  recall,  required  fre- 
quent dusting,  and  Miss  Evelyne's  frantic  efforts  finally  fell 
short  of  what  we  termed  "the  natural  shrinkage.' ' 

One  reason  I  never  wanted  a  home  workshop  is  because  my 
naked  eye  is  such  a  terrible  guide.  It  leads  me  to  do  things  to 
rough  boards  exactly  as  atrocious  as  the  worst  things  poor  old 
Miss  Evelyne  ever  did  to  china.  I  learned  all  this  long  ago. 
My  experiments,  to  be  sure,  never  embraced  anything  so  ambi- 
tious as  mission  furniture,  but  there  was  a  book  case  or  two,  and 
several  fine  chests  which  had  nothing  but  a  high  survival  value. 
The  statement  that  you  could  throw  a  cat  through  the  corner 
jointings  may  be  putting  it  too  broadly,  but  certainly  there  are 
few  signs  to  encourage  the  most  hopeful.  Even  nry  wife  is 
inclined  at  times  to  view  my  creative  talents  with  misgivings. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  picture  which  occupies  a  peculiar 
and  seemingly  unnecessary  position  on  the  dining  room  wall. 
It  recalls  a  certain  afternoon  when  my  wife  called  me  out  of  a 
peaceful  slumber  to  do  something  helpful  for  once  in  my  life 
around  the  house.  She  had  been  having  difficulty  driving  pegs 
into  the  plaster  to  hold  a  pair  of  brass  candle-sticks  above  a 
table.  I  put  the  first  one  up  in  masterful  style — firmly,  and  in 
the  correct  location.  In  putting  up  its  mate,  however,  there  was 
some  slight  trouble  with  the  hammer — I  never  knew  quite  what. 
The  picture  just  nicely  covers  the  hole. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  cherry  table,  a  really  beautiful 
antique,  which  proved  so  attractive  after  refinishing  that  we 
discarded  our  dining  table  in  its  favor.  There  was  only  one 
trouble.  The  antique  had  an  annoying  habit  of  pulling  open 
unexpectedly  during  meals.  My  wife  talked  about  it  for  a  long 
time.    One  evening  to  surprise  her  I  got  two  screen  door  hooks. 
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I  gently  turned  the  table  upside  down  and  used  the  gimlet  and 
the  hammer  with  great  care.  The  table  no  longer  pulls  apart. 
And  was  my  wife  pleased.  " Those  terrible  hooks,"  she  cried, 
"on  the  outside  .  .  .  When  you  step  through  the  dining  room 
door  they  simply  hit  you  in  the  eye. ' ' 

Looking  back  at  it  from  a  safe  distance,  I  cannot  see  that  the 
workshops  of  my  boyhood  accomplished  what  our  fathers  had 
in  mind.  The  theory  was  strong  in  those  days  that  the  growing 
boy  should  have  something  to  do  with  his  hands.  Something 
creative,  of  course.  We  were  given  tools  and  work  benches,  and 
warned  never  to  hang  around  the  pool-hall  down  the  street 
where  many  of  our  underpriviledged  contemporaries  were  im- 
proving their  time.  These  unfortunates,  our  fathers  told  us, 
were  sure  to  come  to  a  bad  end.  Perhaps  some  of  them  did, 
though  none  that  I  could  name.  Others  I  am  thinking  of  became 
substantial  citizens  and  are  bringing  their  own  sons  up  on  the 
workshop  plan.  Some  of  them  indeed  have  collected  from  me 
the  cost  of  an  entire  workshop,  due  to  my  inability  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  a  game  called  Kelly  Pool. 

"People  who  can  do  things  with  their  hands,"  my  wife  is 
fond  of  saying,  "need  never  worry." 

From  some  angles  this  statement  is  unquestionably  correct. 
Two  of  the  boys  of  that  long  gone  era  had  real  talent.  They 
could  do  things  with  their  hands.  Something  creative.  These 
two  have  survived  the  depression  remarkably  well.  Neither  of 
them  has  the  slightest  need  to  worry  about  food  or  shelter  for 
years  to  come.  The  one  who  specialized  on  checks  is  still  in 
Leavenworth.  The  other,  who  went  in  for  duplicating  bank 
notes,  has  been  recently  removed  to  Alcatraz. 
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(Second  Prize,  The  David  Jack  Memorial  Award) 

A  crucial  problem  faces  America  today.  Millions  of  our 
people  are  in  dire  need;  and  this  want  exists  despite 
the  fact  that  a  bountiful  earth  gushes  forth  almost  at 
man's  mere  Midas-touch  every  manner  of  natural  resource 
necessary  to  afford  mankind  the  highest  material  standard  of 
living  in  all  human  history. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  how  to  produce  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  world,  as  it  was  several  centuries  ago.  Neither  is 
it  a  question  of  engaging  the  man-power  or  the  facilities  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  articles  which  the  human 
race  requires.  It  is  simply  a  problem  of  distribution.  The 
masses  of  the  laboring  poor,  who  need  these  goods,  have  not  the 
means  to  obtain  them;  and  therein  lies  our  problem. 

We  can  not  shelve  the  problem  by  claiming  that  it  results 
from  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  nature.  This  difficulty  is 
man-made.  Although  everything  required  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  whole  of  society  has  been  showered  upon  man, 
he  has  vitiated  the  natural  distribution  of  these  gifts. 

That  such  a  problem  exists  is  self-evident.  To  deny,  as  some 
do,  that  there  is  a  cure  for  the  malady,  merely  because  poverty 
and  starvation  wages  and  unemployment  have  blotted  our  social 
structure  for  several  centuries,  is  illogical.  True,  these  condi- 
tions have  long  existed.  They  differ,  however,  as  to  their  cause 
from  the  conditions  of  former  ages.  Their  scope  is  also  much 
wider  today.  Our  economic  structure  has  of  course  had  funda- 
mental weaknesses  for  the  past  several  centuries.  Today,  how- 
ever, those  defects  have  overcome  whatever  strength  the  system 
possessed;  our  economic  structure,  indeed  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion, is  crumbling. 
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There  is  then,  a  grave  issue;  and  it  faces  us,  for  as  Hilaire 
Belloc  says  in  The  Crisis  of  Civilization,  "It  does  not  admit  of 
indefinite  delay.' '  When  I  say  "us,"  I  refer  not  simply  to  the 
world  at  large  of  our  generation  but  more  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  Christ  and  in  democracy.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  us  who  believe  in  Christ,  because  events  of  recent 
years  give  ample  proof  that  when  Christianity  fails  to  solve  the 
problem,  at  least  in  its  more  important  aspects,  large  sections 
of  people  turn  against  the  Christian  religion.  We  who  place 
our  faith  in  democracy  should  be  interested  in  the  question 
because  where  government  of  the  many  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, government  by  an  individual — dictatorship — is  given  a  free 
hand  in  an  attempt  at  solution.  A  statement  which  demon- 
strates most  clearly  the  urgent  need  for  a  solution  is  that  of 
our  present  supreme  pontiff,  Pius  XI,  who  says,  "Unless 
serious  attempts  be  made  to  see  that,  at  least  in  the  future,  a 
just  share  only  of  the  fruits  of  production  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  that  an  ample 
sufficiency  be  supplied  to  the  workingman,  let  nobody  persuade 
himself  that  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  human  society  can  be 
effectively  defended  against  the  forces  of  revolution." 

Want  exists,  therefore,  side  by  side  with  plenty,  and  the 
responsibility  for  remedying  this  condition  rests  upon  us,  the 
Christians  of  today.  What  sort  of  solution  should  we  look  for? 
As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  fundamental  precepts  which  must  be 
observed  in  evolving  a  solution. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  solution  is  that  it  must  be  imbued  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  Christ.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
born  and  brought  up  as  Catholics,  and  who  know  the  vital  part 
the  Church  has  played  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  every 
age,  such  a  statement  seems  self-evident.  For  others  who  have 
been  less  fortunate,  however,  this  statement  requires  proof. 

To  prove  it  is  simple.  Want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  pri- 
marily a  moral  problem;  that  is,  it  is  a  problem  of  right  and 
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wrong.  The  root  cause  of  all  our  present  distress  is  human  sin, 
greed,  which  like  a  monstrous,  ugly  octopus  stretches  out  its 
tenacles  into  every  phase  of  human  society.  If,  as  is  true,  greed 
results  from  man's  perverse  will  and  from  his  passions,  then 
certainly  we  must  take  religion — which  has  always  been  the 
most  effective  force  in  transforming  men's  hearts  and  the  very 
function  of  which  is  to  conquer  human  passions  such  as  greed — 
as  the  rock  upon  which  to  found  our  solution. 

The  fact  that  religion  has  a  bearing  on  the  issue  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  fact  that  two  of  our  greatest  popes  have  seen  fit 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  encyclicals  to  the  Universal  Church, 
and  it  is  shown  more  emphatically  by  their  statements  in  this 
regard.  Leo  XIII  says  (Rerum  No  varum,  1891)  :  "No  practical 
solution  of  this  question  will  ever  be  found  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Religion  and  of  the  Church,' '  and  Pius  XI,  in  Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno,  re-echoes  these  sentiments. 

A  second  reason  why  a  solution  must  be  based  on  Christian 
principles  is  that  the  causes  of  our  distress  are  fundamentally 
due  to  a  deviation  from  those  principles,  which  first  became 
pronounced  following  the  Reformation.  After  that  event  had 
split  Christendom  asunder,  there  was  no  longer  any  recognized 
authority  which  could  intervene  to  settle  men's  difficulties,  and 
so  competition  and  usury  and  proletarianism,  which  had  existed 
to  some  degree  for  centuries,  now  grew  apace.  Belloc  says  in 
his  Crisis  of  Civilization:  "The  state  of  affairs  resulting  from 
the  Reformation  combined  to  form  the  modern  world,"  and  he 
gives  as  the  basic  cause  of  that  state  of  affairs  "the  check  on 
greed  was  removed."  Thus,  since  the  cause  of  the  ailment  is  a 
deviation  from  Catholic  principles,  the  remedy  must  obviously 
be  a  return  to  those  principles. 

The  second  requisite  for  a  solution  is,  paradoxically,  that  this 
is  not  enough ;  that  the  program  must  have  more  than  Christian 
philosophy;  that  wTith  this  Christian  philosophy  must  be  com- 
bined sound  and  practical  economics.    This  fact  is  not  so  easily 
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grasped  offhand.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  truth.  The 
problem  of  a  correct  social  order  though  primarily  moral  is  in 
its  practical  application  economic,  and  hence  must  be  based  on 
sound  economics;  for  sound  economics  must  make  workable 
what  Christian  philosophy  pronounces  as  just.  To  put  it  simply, 
we  need  Christianity  to  tell  us  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
regard  to  a  social  order ;  and  we  need  economics  to  put  what  is 
thus  outlined  as  right  into  effect  by  evolving  a  practical 
program. 

Precisely  at  this  point,  as  I  see  it,  is  where  many  Christians 
stop.  Persons  who  prefer  to  think  that  a  solution  of  our  ills 
lies  in  personal  reform  are  hardly  attentive  to  the  voice  of  our 
present  pontiff  when  the  latter  says  in  his  encyclical  on  labor, 
"When  we  speak  of  the  reform  of  the  social  order,  it  is  princi- 
pally the  state  we  have  in  mind."  Those  who  believe  in  personal 
reform  alone  as  the  method  of  rectifying  the  present  injustices 
may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  says,  ' i  The  only  way  to  reform 
the  world  is  to  begin  with  oneself. "  This  philosophy  is  correct, 
except  that  if  the  man  waits  until  he  has  entirely  cleansed  him- 
self before  beginning  with  the  world,  he  will  never  get  around 
to  the  latter  job.  The  Christianizing  of  human  institutions 
like  the  state  and  the  school,  being  a  necessary  aid  to  her  mis- 
sion of  saving  and  sanctifying  men,  the  Church  cannot  adopt 
such  an  attitude;  if  she  did  all  such  institutions  would  remain 
pagan. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  second  requisite  of  economics 
that  many  people  are  antagonistic  towards  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlin.  Therefore  it  is  quite  in  order  that  I  now  state  my 
purpose  in  this  essay:  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  program 
developed  by  Father  Coughlin  out  of  the  encyclicals  of  Pope 
Leo  and  Pope  Pius  is  the  only  one  among  the  various  solutions 
offered  which  possesses  the  two  above-mentioned  requisites,  is 
sound  in  all  its  principles,  and  hence  is  the  program  which 
deserves  the  interest  and  support  of  every  thoughtful  American. 
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The  program  of  the  Detroit  social-justice  leader  possesses  the 
first  requisite  of  basing  itself  on  Christianity  and  a  return  to 
Christian  life.    The  proofs  for  this  statement  are  manifold. 

In  the  March  21, 1938,  issue  of  Social  Justice  Father  Coughlin 
declares  himself,  almost  daringly,  to  be  in  absolute  agreement 
with  St.  Paul  that  "If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or 
tinkling  cymbal."  In  his  Christmas  discourse  dealing  with 
Mexico  in  1935,  he  said,  "We  stand  by  Christ  and  the  Christ 
Child. ' '  Again,  the  only  restriction  that  he  placed  on  members 
of  his  Social  Justice  Councils  was  that  they  must  believe  "in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  His  doctrine  that  whatsoever  we 
do  to  the  least  of  His  children,  we  do  to  Him."  When  he 
returned  to  the  airlanes  in  the  fall  of  1937,  he  submitted  "abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally"  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Holy 
See  regarding  his  bishop's  jurisdiction  over  him,  thus  showing 
himself  to  be  a  priest  first  and  a  social-order  leader  afterwards. 
Furthermore,  a  series  of  articles  by  Eev.  John  Garvin,  Ph.  D., 
now  appearing  in  Social  Justice,  proclaims  in  almost  inspired 
words  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
Christian  charity  if  a  program  for  the  establishment  of  social 
justice  is  to  be  effective.  Fnally,  on  concluding  his  latest  series 
of  radio  discourses,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  help  of 
Christianity  as  a  necessity  for  the  solution  of  our  problems  was 
his  "strongest  and  most  important  conviction."  Indeed,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  well  acquainted  with  what  he  has  spoken 
and  written  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  assertion  that  he  bases 
his  program  on  Christianity  needs  no  proof. 

Father  Coughlin's  program,  I  have  now  shown,  possesses  the 
first  requisite  of  a  solution :  it  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  sound  economics  as  well, 
dealing  largely  with  his  monetary  theories.  I  am  confining  my 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  economic  teaching  to  a  justifica- 
tion  of   his   monev   views    for   two   reasons:   because    Father 
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Coughlin  makes  a  reformed  monetary  system  the  basis  on  which, 
according  to  his  program  economic  reform  must  be  based ;  and 
because  his  monetary  theories  are  the  part  of  his  program  to 
which  most  criticism  is  directed. 

In  upholding  these  principles  relative  to  money  and  credit,  I 
fully  appreciate  what  opposition  I  encounter.  I  am  aware  that 
Msgr.  John  A.  Eyan  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  has 
stated  publicly  that  "Father  Coughlin 's  monetary  theories  are 
ninety  per  cent  wrong.  I  am  also  aware  that  he  has  never,  even 
when  challenged  to  do  so  in  a  public  letter,  attempted  to  prove 
where  they  were  wrong.  I  know  that  Al  Smith  has  spoken  of 
Father  Coughlin 's  "baloney  dollars.' '  I  know  also  that  it  takes 
no  logic  to  call  names.  I  realize  that  a  great  many  Americans 
cry  "inflation"  the  moment  anyone  talks  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  I  likewise  realize  that  not 
five  per  cent  of  those  who  voice  that  cry  can  give  an  intelligent 
explanation  of  even  the  fundamentals  of  money.  For  such 
opponents  I  can  conjure  up  no  fear. 

Before  advancing  any  orderly  proof  of  his  monetary  theories, 
allow  me  to  present  the  viewpoints  of  a  few  eminent  men  on  the 
subject  of  money  and  credit  and  our  present  money  system. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "If  the  American  people  ever  allow 
private  banks  to  control  the  issue  of  their  currency,  first  by 
inflation  and  then  by  deflation,  the  banks  and  corporations  that 
will  grow  up  around  them  will  deprive  the  people  of  all  property 
until  their  children  will  wake  up  homeless  on  the  continent  their 
fathers  conquered.  I  hope  we  shall  crush  in  its  birth  the 
aristocracy  of  the  moneyed  corporations  which  already  dare  to 
challenge  our  Government  to  trial  of  strength  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  our  country."  (Letter  to  George  Logan,  Novem- 
ber, 1816) ;  and  from  a  letter  by  Jefferson  to  James  Monroe  we 
read:  "We  are  completely  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the  bank 
(the  privately  owned  Bank  of  the  United  States)  is  so  firmly 
mounted  on  us  that  we  must  go  where  they  guide." 
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John  Adams  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1787 : 
"All  the  perplexities,  confusion  and  distress  in  America  arise, 
not  from  defects  in  their  Constitution  or  Confederation,  not 
from  want  of  honor  or  virtue,  so  much  as  from  downright  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  coin,  credit  and  circulation. ' ' 

Andrew  Jackson  said  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  (privately  owned),  when  they  approached  him  in 
the  drawing  room  of  the  White  House  to  get  his  support  for 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank : l '  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  men 
watching  you  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  have 
used  the  funds  of  the  bank  to  speculate  in  the  breadstuffs  of  the 
country.  When  you  won,  you  divided  the  profits  amongst  you, 
and  when  you  lost,  you  charged  it  to  the  bank.  You  tell  me  that 
if  I  take  the  deposits  from  the  bank  and  annul  its  charter  I 
shall  ruin  ten  thousand  families.  That  may  be  true,  gentlemen, 
but  that  is  your  sin.  Should  I  let  you  go  on,  you  will  ruin  fifty 
thousand  families,  and  that  would  be  my  sin.  You  are  a  den  of 
vipers  and  thieves.  I  have  determined  to  rout  you  out,  and  by 
the  Eternal  God,  I  will  rout  you  out!  (Money,  by  Chas.  E. 
Coughlin,  page  168). 

Wendell  Phillips,  well-known  statesman  and  orator  of  other 
days,  said,  "Every  writer  on  political  economy,  from  Aristotle 
to  Adam  Smith,  from  Eicardo  to  Calhoun,  allows  that  a  change 
in  currency  alters  the  price  of  every  ounce  and  yard  of  mer- 
chandise and  every  foot  of  land.  Whom  can  we  trust  with  this 
despotism1?  At  present  the  banks  and  money  kings  wield  this 
power.  They  own  the  yardstick  and  can  make  it  shorter  or 
longer  as  they  please,  and  when  they  will ;  they  own  every  pound 
weight  and  can  make  it  heavier  or  lighter  as  they  choose.' '  (The 
Bankers'  Racket,  by  Leslie  Erickson,  LL.  B.,  page  33). 

The  great  emancipator  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  fears  too 
concerning  the  bankers'  money  power.  He  said,  "I  see  in  the 
near  future  a  crisis  arising  which  unnerves  me,  and  causes  me 
to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.    The  money  power  of 
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the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by  working  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  until  all  wealth  is  aggregated  in  a 
few  hands  and  the  Eepublic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this  time 
more  anxious  for  my  country  than  even  in  the  midst  of  war. ' ' 
(The  Bankers'  Racket,  page  17) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress 
should  originate  our  money :  ' '  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin." 
(Article  I,  Section  8,  Part  5)  Justice  Strong  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  (Knox  vs.  Lee,  12  Wallace  Ee- 
ports)  stated  that  "whatever  power  there  is  over  the  currency 
is  vested  in  Congress.  If  that  power  to  declare  what  is  money 
is  not  in  Congress,  it  is  annihilated. ' ' 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  government  issues  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  our  money.  Under  the  system  now  in 
vogue,  private  corporations,  known  as  Federal  Eeserve  Banks, 
originate  practically  all  of  our  circulating  medium.  In  doing 
so,  they  make  loans  many  times  in  excess  of  their  actual  tangible 
assets. 

On  March  27,  1929,  the  securities,  bills,  and'  discounts — in 
other  words,  the  actual  assets — of  the  Federal  Eeserve  member 
banks  amounted  to  $1,402,000,000.  The  loans  of  these  same 
banks  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  $24,945,000,000 — approxi- 
mately eighteen  times  as  much.  Digest  what  that  statement 
implies.  It  means  that  on  the  date  stated,  the  Federal  Eeserve 
system  had  loaned  out  eighteen  times  the  money  that  it  pos- 
sessed. These  are  not  my  assertions,  but  the  official  signed 
statement  of  Chester  Morrill,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Eeserve  system,  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  6  of 
this  year  answering  an  inquiry  of  Father  Coughlin.  Here  is 
absolute  and  incontestable  proof  that  banks  do  loan  fictitious 
money. 
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But  how  are  they  able  to  do  so?  Because  money  is  created 
by  a  lending  process.  "  Money  is  created  in  our  present  system 
by  banks  loaning  to  corporations,  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
government. ' '  (Governor  of  the  Federal  Eeserve  Board,  in 
Hearings  on  Banking  Act  of  1935,  page  399) 

The  process  works  a  bit  differently  when  banks  loan  to  the 
government.  Congress,  let  us  say,  passes  an  act  authorizing  a 
bond  issue  of  a  billion  dollars.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  instructs  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  to  engrave  U.  S. 
bonds  to  the  value  of  a  billion  dollars.  These  bonds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  local  banks  throughout  the  country,  each  bank 
indicating  how  many  it  wants.  (Practically  always  banks  ask 
for  more  than  they  hope  to  get ;  this  is  why  the  press  states  that 
government  bond  issues  are  oversubscribed  so  quickly).  When 
the  bankers  receive  these  bonds,  they  make  entries  on  their 
books,  as  in  the  case  of  private  loans.  Taken  collectively  (in 
reality  the  billion  dollars  is  distributed  among  many  banks) 
their  books  would  appear  thus:  on  the  asset  side  they  would 

write:   Government  bonds $1,000,000,000,   and   on   the 

liability  side:  Deposits    (U.   S.   Gov't.) $1,000,000,000. 

The  U.  S.  government  then  is  credited  on  its  check  book  record 
with  a  billion  dollars  and  can  write  checks  up  to  that  amount. 
Let  us  listen  to  what  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  said  during  hearings  by  a  subcommittee  on  the  Banking 
Act  of  1935:  "In  purchasing  offerings  of  Government  bonds, 
the  banking  system  as  a  whole  creates  new  money,  or  bank 
deposits.  When  the  banks  buy  a  billion  dollars  of  Government 
bonds  as  they  are  offered — and  you  have  to  consider  the  bank- 
ing system  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  deposit 
account  of  the  Treasury  with  a  billion  dollars.  They  debit  their 
Government  bond  account  a  billion  dollars,  or  they  actually 
create  by  a  bookkeeping  entry,  a  billion  dollars. " 

So  far  we  have  only  shown  that  banks,  under  our  present 
system,  do  create  money.    Now  we  will  go  a  bit  deeper  into  this 
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mystery  of  money.  Both  of  these  types  of  loans,  those  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  those  to  the  government,  bear  interest.  But 
reflect  that  it  is  only  by  such  loans  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
money  is  issued  under  the  present  system.  We  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  pay  interest  in  order  to  bring  money  into  existence. 
Every  person  using  money  thereby  helps  to  pay  an  invisible 
tax  to  people  who  have  done  nothing  to  earn  it 

The  debt  of  interest  is  only  the  first  evil  fruit  of  the  bad  tree 
of  fictitious  money  creation.  Yet  note  what  this  means  in  our 
national  debt.  The  interest  sometimes  exceeds  the  principal, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  loan  is  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Of 
this  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventive  genius,  said  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  New  York  Times,  December,  1923,  "Con- 
gress authorizes  an  issue  of  bonds.  It  goes  out  to  the  money 
brokers  and  borrows  our  own  national  currency  .  .  .  and  we 
must  pay  interest  to  the  money  brokers  for  the  use  of  our  own 
money.  Now  that  is  what  Henry  Ford  wants  to  prevent.  He 
thinks  it  stupid,  and  so  do  I,  that  for  the  loan  of  thirty  million 
dollars  of  their  own  money  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  sixty-six  million  dollars — that  is 
what  it  amounts  to,  with  interest.  People  who  will  not  turn  a 
shovelful  of  dirt,  nor  contribute  a  pound  of  material,  will  collect 
more  money  from  the  United  States  than  will  the  people  who 
supply  the  material  and  do  the  work.  That  is  the  terrible  thing 
about  interest.  In  all  our  great  bond  issues  the  interest  is 
always  greater  than  the  principal.  All  of  our  great  public 
works  cost  more  than  twice  the  actual  cost,  on  that  account. 
Under  the  present  system  of  doing  business,  we  simply  add  120 
per  cent  to  150  per  cent  to  the  stated  cost." 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  evil  of  the  system.  Money  loaned 
into  existence  can  be  cancelled  out  of  existence.  This  can  be 
done  by  refusing  to  renew  old  loans  or  to  make  new  loans.  As 
the  old  loans  come  due  and  are  not  renewed,  one  can  readily  see 
that  bank  deposits  (money)  are  cancelled  out  of  existence. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  failing  price  levels  is  stagnation  of 
business,  subsequent  unemployment  and  confiscation.  When 
there  is  less  money  in  circulation,  business  transactions  slow 
up.  Automobiles  and  clothing  and  everything  else  are  less  in 
demand  since,  as  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  per  capita 
is  decreased,  people  become  more  cautious  in  their  expenditures. 
With  the  decreased  demand,  the  volume  of  business  is  cut, 
resulting  in  unemployment.  Unemployment  destroys  purchas- 
ing power.  Declining  purchasing  power  generates  more  unem- 
ployment; and  thus,  in  a  vicious  circle,  set  in  motion  by  a 
predatory  banking  system,  the  nation  spirals  downward  into 
the  depths  of  despair. 

A  further  result  of  falling  prices  is  confiscation  of  farms  and 
homes  through  foreclosures.  When  prices  are  cut  in  half,  for 
instance,  the  farmer  must  raise  twice  as  much  produce  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  same  amount  on  his  mortgage.  When  he  is  unable 
to  do  so,  the  banks  confiscate  the  property  given  as  security, 
and  thus  get  control  of  property,  usually  at  a  sacrifice  price, 
without  ever  having  labored  for  it,  or  paid  for  it  with  honest 
money 

Our  present  Pontiff,  Pius  XI,  alluding  to  the  immense  power 
and  economic  domination  exercised  by  bankers  and  directors  of 
companies  over  the  people's  deposits  and  invested  funds,  says, 
"This  power  becomes  particularly  irresistible  when  exercised 
by  those  who,  because  they  hold  and  control  money,  are  able  also 
to  govern  credit  and  determine  its  allotment,  for  that  reason 
supplying  so  to  speak  the  life-blood  to  the  entire  economic  body, 
and  grasping,  as  it  were,  in  their  hands  the  very  soul  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  no  one  dare  breathe  against  their  will."  Some  men 
accuse  Father  Coughlin  of  speaking  too  strongly  at  times. 
Perhaps  he  does.  What  then  must  they  say  to  this  statement  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Christendom! 

Our  discussion  of  the  financial  tyranny  has  been  by  no  means 
exhaustive  as  yet.    There  are  two  more  phases  to  this  financial 
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despotism.  The  first  is  the  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  second  is  the  clash  between  states  themselves. 
Pius  XI  explains  this  in  two  paragraphs  of  his  Quadragesimo 
Anno : 

"This  concentration  of  power,"  he  writes,  "has  led  to  a 
threefold  struggle  for  domination.  First,  there  is  the  struggle 
for  dictatorship  in  the  economic  sphere  itself;  the  fierce  battle 
to  acquire  control  of  the  state,  so  that  its  resources  and 
authority  may  be  abused  in  the  economic  struggles.  Finally,  the 
clash  between  states  themselves. 

' '  This  latter  arises  from  two  causes : — Because  the  nations 
apply  their  power  and  political  influence,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances, to  promote  the  economic  advantages  of  their  citizens; 
and  because,  vice  versa,  economic  forces  and  economic  domina- 
tion are  used  to  decide  political  controversies  between  peoples.'' 

Concerning  these  two  phases,  Rev.  E.  Cahill,  S.  J.,  in  his 
Framework  of  a  Christian  State,  says,  "It  is  the  financiers  and 
big  capitalists  who  nowadays  effectively  control  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  of  states,  make  and  unmake  governments, 
set  up  and  pull  down  dynasties,  order  wars  and  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace.  These  matters  are  arranged  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  temporal  or  spiritual  good  of  the  nations, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  or  increasing  the  power 
of  certain  individuals  or  groups,  who  have  no  legitimate  right 
or  claim  to  such  control  or  to  any  special  voice  in  these  affairs. 

"It  is  now  commonly  admitted  that  most  modern  wars  are  at 
root  trade  wars,  the  issues  being  principally  the  financial 
interests  of  certain  groups  rather  than  any  real  political  or 
national  question." 

This  seems  to  prove  quite  conclusively  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  money  and  credit  in  use  in  our  nation  (and  in  most 
nations  of  the  world,  for  that  matter)  needs  beyond  any  doubt 
a  reformation.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  of  Father 
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Coughlin  is  the  one  best  designed  to  bring  about  this  needed 
reformation,  and  the  only  one  which  really  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  To  realize  a  reformation,  these  are  the  changes  he 
advocates : 

Congress  alone  would  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  this 
power  being  withdrawn  from  private  banks. 

The  privately-owned  Federal  Reserve  System  would  be 
abolished  and  a  government-owned  Central  Bank  would  be 
established.  This  Central  Bank  would  issue  and  regulate  all 
money,  and  would  be  the  depository  and  custodian  of  all  govern- 
ment funds,  in  addition  to  being  the  custodian  of  the  reserve 
funds  of  all  banking  institutions  in  the  nation.  These  banking 
institutions  would  continue  as  before,  except  that  their  func- 
tions would  be  restricted  to  the  proper  functions  of  a  bank, 
namely,  acting  as  custodians  and  lenders  of  United  States 
ruoney  which  belongs  to  private  citizens. 

This  Central  Bank  would  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
elected  non-partisanly  by  the  people  with  the  provision  that 
they  sever  all  connections  (even  as  stockholders)  with  any 
banking  institution  or  any  corporation.  They  would  receive 
ample  salaries  with  provision  for  retirement  on  pension.  This 
would,  I  believe,  be  a  great  stride  in  the  direction  of  securing 
honest  financial  government. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  this  board  to  issue  and  maintain 
in  circulation  a  supply  of  money  adequate  to  conduct  the 
nation's  business.  Our  past  history  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  a  very  close  correlation  exists  between  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  and  commodity  prices  and  prosperity. 
When  money  was  issued  into  circulation,  prices  rose  and  we 
enjoyed  prosperity  until  the  banks  began  to  create  too  much 
money  and  a  bogus  prosperity  ensued,  following  which  the 
banks  withdrew  money  and  hard  times  set  in.  The  chart  shows 
beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  factors  in  national  well- 
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being  is  a  well-regulated  dollar.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  can 
never  be  certain  of  a  well-regulated  dollar  so  long  as  our  money 
is  issued  by  bankers  who  can  increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  at  their  own  good  pleasure. 

I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  what  I  set  out  to  prove.  I  have 
tried  to  prove  the  following :  that  a  grave  problem,  the  problem 
of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  exists  today;  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  especially  of  interest  to  us  who  believe  in 
Christ  and  in  democracy;  that  there  are  two  essential  require- 
ments of  a  solution: 

First :  That  it  be  firmly  integrated  with  Christian  principles, 
and  that  it  proclaim  the  necessity  for  a  return  to  Christian  life. 

Second:  That  this  spiritual  basis  is  not  enough,  but  that  it 
must  consist  of  sound  and  practical  economics  as  well.  Lastly, 
I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  program  of  Father 
Coughlin  satisfies  both  these  requirements,  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  does  satisfy  both  of  them,  and  therefore,  is  the  solution 
which  will  really  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  a  new  social  order. 


DASH  IT  ALL 

Mabel  Talbot,  Grad. 

ust  when,  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  some  grammarian 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  introducing  punctuation  into 
written  communication  of  thought,  I  do  not  know.  Some 
uninstructed  persons  might  say  that  the  invention  of  punctua- 
tion was  simultaneous  with  the  invention  of  writing.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  fact.  Eudyard  Kipling,  in  his  brilliant  but 
unassuming  and  diverting  essay  on  the  genesis  of  script,  says 
nothing  at  all  of  punctuation.  Neither  the  ancient  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians,  nor  the  runes  of  the  North  Europeans,  nor 
the  picture-writing  of  any  one  of  the  early  tribes,  nor  cunei- 
form, exhibits  to  a  microscopic  examination  even  the  rudiments 
of  a  period  or  a  comma  or  a  quotation  mark.  And,  as  a  final 
bit  of  evidence,  Charles  Lamb  had  no  notes  on  the  subject, 
though  his  comprehensive  dissertations  embrace  most  fields  of 
knowledge. 

We  must  conclude  that  punctuation  postdated  writing.  The 
general  idea  must  have  been  to  write  no  sentence  longer  than 
could  be  comfortably  put  on  one  line.  All  would  have  been  well 
if  our  ancestors  had  adhered  to  the  short,  simple  sentence.  But 
man  is  a  discontented  creature.  Sometime,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  an  individual  scribe  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
write  down  one  of  his  longer  sentences.  The  sentence  wTas  too 
long  for  one  line  of  even  the  broadest  monolith,  or  the  largest 
stone  or  clay  tablet,  or  the  widest  cliff-base.  But  the  scribe 
wrote  it  anyway,  and  found  its  end  trailing  blandly  along  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  line.  How  were  his  readers  to  know  that 
the  next  word  was  the  beginning  of  another  sentence!  At  the 
moment  that  this  question  obtruded  itself  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  punctuation  was  born. 
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There  was  the  beginning.  Let  us  endeavor  to  trace  from  that 
point  the  growth  and  development  of  punctuation.  First,  prob- 
ably, the  scholar  was  content  with  a  large  and  prominent  letter 
to  designate  the  beginning  of  his  new  sentence.  If  he  were  an 
artist,  or  had  a  friend  who  was  an  artist,  the  head  or  capital 
letter  might  be  decorated  with  little  curlicues ;  otherwise  a  per- 
fectly plain  letter  had  to  do.  But  very  shortly  the  well-ordered 
mind  of  the  discoverer  noted  that  the  ends  of  the  sentences  were 
not  attended  to.  The  idea  of  balance  inevitably  intruded  itself: 
some  sign  had  to  be  devised  to  maintain  symmetry.  Then  the 
period  as  we  know  it  today  came  into  existence. 

Once  again  all  would  have  been  comparatively  simple  and 
well,  had  not  a  later  student  observed  that  whole  inches  of  his 
lengthier  units  sagged,  as  it  were,  or  else  billowed  up  and  out 
of  the  ordinary  regular  course  of  the  thought.  This  was  only  a 
minor  difficulty.  A  little  hook-shaped  device  would  either  catch 
up  the  heavy  phrase  or  moor  the  buoyant  portions  firmly  to  the 
level.  Thus  was  discovered  the  comma.  After  that,  little  time 
elapsed  before  the  semicolon  developed,  to  tack  and  hook 
together  two  thoughts  not  quite  capable  of  separation.  And  at 
last,  when  some  writer  more  astute  than  his  fellows  discovered 
that  sometimes  an  idea  repeated  and  explained  itself,  a  colon 
was  added  to  the  list. 

The  entire  process  may  have  required  a  dozen  years,  or  a 
hundred,  or  two  thousand.  We  would  give  odds  to  the  two 
thousand  because  now,  even  though  mankind  as  a  whole  pos- 
sesses the  key  to  the  list  of  small  treacherous  signs,  an  indi- 
vidual man  requires  the  whole  of  the  susceptible  early  years  of 
his  life  to  acquire  the  art  of  punctuation.  And  even  then  he 
doesn't  get  it  down  pat. 

The  aptitude  is  not  inborn  in  the  human  race.  Visit  some 
elementary-school  classroom,  if  you  do  not  remember  the  first 
years  of  your  own  formal  education,  and  watch  thirty  small 
children  and  one  despairing  teacher  battle  with  the  mysteries  of 
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periods  and  capital  letters.  Visit  the  grades  in  ascending  order 
and  observe  the  new  struggles  with  commas,  semicolons,  colons, 
quotation  marks,  and  parentheses,  as  well  as  the  renewed 
grappling  with  the  primary  symbols.  You  will  see  evolution  in 
action.  Punctuation  in  children  must  evolve  step  by  step,  as 
some  say  the  child  must  evolve  through  the  different  stages  of 
civilization  before  he  can  finally,  as  he  approaches  adult  age, 
draw  up  alongside  the  twentieth-century  machine  age.  And 
even  in  his  majority  the  human  being  will  nibble  at  the  end  of 
his  stylus  for  inspiration :  the  relative  merits  of  a  comma  and  a 
semi-colon  will  keep  his  pencil  toothmarked  forever. 

But  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  agony  resulting  from  an 
overdevelopment  of  punctuation.  A  few  pioneers  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  comparatively  new  and  an  unconditionally 
unaccepted  mode  of  punctuation.  Its  onomatopoeic  name  is  the 
DASH.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  period  and  the  capital 
letter,  it  can  adjust  itself  to  all  types  of  expression,  in  all  emer- 
gencies. When  used  singly,  thus  ( — ),  it  denotes  only  a  slight 
pause  in  thought.  It  can  tuck  in  the  straying  edges  of  a  verb's 
meaning  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the  flow  of  the  idea.  Written 
twice,  it  means,  "Slow  down;  breakers  ahead.' '  The  reader 
heeds  the  signal  unconsciously,  and  an  important  inverted  con- 
struction or  an  indispensable  clause  finds  time  to  sink  into  the 
mind.  Written  thrice,  or  four  times,  or  more,  the  dash  can 
throw  into  prominence  halves  of  compound  sentences,  exclama- 
tions, or  "asides."  Dashes  admit  of  variation  within  them- 
selves, too :  they  can  be  written  short  to  denote  excitement  or 
long  to  transmit  the  author's  emotion  of  peace  and  quiet. 
Dashes  within  dashes  can  pyramid  a  sentence  admirably,  or 
slide  the  parts  out  at  even  spaces  like  a  toppled  tower  of  domi- 
noes. The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Yet  the  whole  idea  is 
frowned  upon ! 

The  first  grammarian  must  have  been  terribly  hurt  when  his 
fellows  hooted  at  the  innovation  of  the  first  capital  letter.    But 
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in  the  course  of  time  those  same  scoffers  probably  turned  out 
the  best-looking  initials.  Patience  seems  to  be  the  watchword. 
Eventually  the  advantageous  simplicity  of  the  dash  will  be  rec- 
ognized, the  ease  with  which  it  is  manufactured  will  be  realized, 
and  man  will  be  ready  to  go  on,  with  unscarred  pencil,  to 
greater  heights  than  ever  before. 

Addendum:  This  entire  investigation,  it  will  be  noted,  was  conducted  without  the  aid 
of  the  proscribed  signum.  Those  who  regard  excess  use  of  the  dash  as  a  disease  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  malady,  unlike  excess  adjectivitis,  can  be  cured  by  frequent  liberal  doses  of 
blue  graphite  concentrate — but  look  out  for  relapses. 


The  Formal  Garden 

Here  is  the  terrace  with  its  flagstone  walk 
And  steps  at  even  intervals,  the  pool 
Too  proud  for  dimpling  in  an  April  rain — 
This  garden  was  decreed  and  laid  by  rule. 

Here  is  the  sundial,  useless  for  today. 
Here  is  the  lawn,  and — just  beyond — the  wall. 
Here  are  the  well-placed  shrubs  that  hide  the  gate- 
Quick!  outside,  where  wild  violets  nestle  small! 


— Mabel  Talbot 


MUTUAL  RESPECT  AMONG  RACES 
AND  RELIGIONS 

Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Aets  2 

First  prize  in  the  one-hundred  dollar  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  Dr.  Philip  Sher  of  Omaha.  Other  awards  were 
merited  by  the  following  students  in  order  given:  Vincent 
Lamb,  Arts  3;  Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  4;  William  OyHalloreny 
Jour.  3;  Cletus  Uealy,  Arts  2. 

If  we  look  at  the  world  of  today,  we  need  not  be  pessimists 
to  conclude  that  it  is  a  rather  sorry-looking  world  which  we 
view.  In  so  many  departments  of  human  activity,  true 
values  are  disregarded  and  morality  is  upside  down,  with  might 
making  right  and  passion  and  prejudice  substituting  for  reason 
and  the  will  of  God.  "The  times  are  out  of  joint.' '  In  most 
cases,  if  we  probe  the  matter  closely,  we  will  discover  that  the 
evil  lies  in  a  disregard  or  in  a  denial  of  rights,  be  they  rights  of 
the  individual,  of  the  family,  of  the  state,  or  of  the  Church — 
inalienable  rights  which  are  due  to  each  according  to  the  natural 
law.  Instances  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  all  about  us.  Hitler- 
ism  denies  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  Church;  the 
birth-control  and  divorce  advocates  deny  family  rights;  and 
Communism  ruthlessly  violates  all  rights  except  those  of  the 
Communistic  state. 

Social  groups  which  are  affected  by  this  disregard  of  rights 
include  both  races  and  religions.  The  Negro  often  has  his 
rights  trampled  underfoot  by  a  "superior"  race.  The  Indian 
and  the  Jew  sometimes  suffer  the  same  fate,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Among  those  persons  whose  right  to  worship 
their  God  as  they  see  fit  is  disregarded,  are  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  and  even  pagans. 
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In  voicing  my  opinion  on  relations  among  the  various  races 
and  among  the  multitudinous  religions,  I  shall  attempt  first  to 
portray  the  conditions  at  present  existing  among  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  these  two  groups.  Then,  having  gotten  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  situation,  it  will  be  much  less  difficult  to  discover 
just  where  the  basic  trouble  lies,  and  to  propose  a  possible 
remedy.  Also,  before  proceeding  further,  I  shall  limit  this 
essay  to  a  consideration  of  this  problem  in  our  own  nation,  the 
United  States.  If  one  wished  to  go  abroad  for  material  for 
discussion,  he  could  issue  volumes  on  the  subject.  Instances 
demanding  serious  thought  and  application  of  a  remedy,  how- 
ever, are  not  lacking  within  our  own  borders;  and  criticism 
ought,  like  charity,  to  begin  at  home.  Therefore  my  description 
of  conditions  among  the  black  and  the  white,  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian  will  be  confined  to  the  American  republic. 

Down  among  the  cotton  fields  of  the  south,  for  instance  in 
Mississippi,  a  baby  boy  is  born.  His  skin  is  dark,  almost  black; 
but  what  difference  should  that  make,  for  "oh,  his  soul  is 
white ! ' '  What  happens  1  First  of  all,  he  is  forbidden  to  attend 
the  white  school,  and  instead  is  sent  for  his  education  to  a 
building  which  in  construction,  in  equipment  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  teachers,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  visible  differ- 
ences, is  so  inferior  to  the  white  schools  that  it  cannot  even  bear 
comparison  with  them.  Secondly,  this  Negro  youth  must  not 
mingle  with  the  " superior' '  white  man  in  public  places,  but 
must  confine  himself  to  segregated  areas,  which  in  almost  every 
case,  are  less  well-kept  than  those  reserved  for  the  white  man. 
Even  in  many  churches,  houses  erected  for  the  worship  of  God, 
the  common  Father  of  all,  he  is  an  outcast,  Jim-Crowed  into  a 
segregated  church,  often  poorly  constructed  and  equipped.  If 
he  passes  a  white  man  on  the  street,  he  must  manifest  an 
obsequious,  cringing  manner,  even  to  the  point  of  getting  off 
the  sidewalk  for  his  "master."  He  is  saddled  with  all  sorts  of 
offensive  names,  and  a  hundred  malignant  calumnies  are  whis- 
pered about  him.    Yet  if,  as  might  be  expected,  he  reacts  to  this 
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sort  of  treatment  by  some  criminal  act,  he  is  not  even  given  an 
honest  trial,  but  is  condemned,  sometimes  even  lynched,  by  his 
"more  highly  civilized"  white  brethren.  And  if,  despite  all 
obstacles,  he  acquires  by  determined  effort,  a  good  education, 
what  chance  does  he  have  when  his  school  days  are  over?  Even 
in  the  north,  where  his  status  is  higher  and  where  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  of 
the  white,  his  chances  of  getting  into  anything  but  manual  or 
domestic  labor  are  very  limited  indeed.  There  is  no  place  for 
him.    He  is  a  pariah ;  he  is  black. 

To  a  lesser  extent  than  the  black,  the  Indian  is  also  the  victim 
of  discrimination.  The  red  man  has  been  very  shabbily  dealt 
with  in  the  past  century  or  two  by  the  government  and  by  most 
of  the  pioneers,  but  of  late  days  the  situation  has  bettered  con- 
siderably. It  is  my  opinion  that  it  can  be  improved  a  great  deal 
more  through  a  more  intelligent  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  by  the  government. 

Then  we  have  a  Jewish  problem,  rather  difficult  to  classify, 
but  in  my  opinion  primarily  a  racial  rather  than  a  religious 
question.  That  there  is  a  Jewish  problem  is  evidenced  by  the 
widespread  persecution  of  the  Jew  in  many  European  countries, 
and  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mounting  dislike  of  the  Jew  in 
our  own  land. 

The  Jewish  problem  differs  from  other  racial  problems,  how- 
ever, in  several  ways.  First,  the  Jew  is  disliked,  not  because 
his  race  is  considered  inferior,  but  because  he  is  considered  an 
alien  and  therefore  undesirable.  Secondly,  many  of  the  Jews 
themselves  want  to  remain  aloof  thus,  to  be  an  entity  in  them- 
selves, a  " nation  within  a  nation"  as  it  were.  Thirdly,  the  large 
number  of  Jews  in  mercantile  and  financial  positions  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  some  of  them  are 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  in  their  methods,  have  produced  in 
many  Americans  a  dislike  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 
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Thus  the  Jew  is  the  victim  of  racial  prejudice,  though  in  this 
country  that  prejudice  has  never  yet  reached  the  status  of  per- 
secution by  the  government. 

As  to  relations  among  religions,  it  is  happily  true  that  in 
America  the  situation  is  far  better  today  than  it  is  in  many 
foreign  nations,  such  as  Russia,  Germany,  Mexico,  and  Spain. 
Perhaps  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  great  privilege 
(though  in  reality  it  is  a  right)  that  is  theirs  in  being  allowed 
to  worship  God  as  each  one  sees  fit,  so  long  as  this  does  not  con- 
flict with  common  decency  or  morality.  Officially,  then,  America 
has  no  religious  problem ;  that  is,  it  has  no  problem  wherein  any 
thinking  person  would  want  an  essential  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  except  in  one  particular — education.  That 
particular,  however,  is  more  important  than  it  seems.  Under 
our  present  school  system,  the  vast  majority  of  American 
children  go,  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  eight  or 
nine  months  a  year,  to  schools  in  which  it  is  hardly  permissible 
to  mention  the  name  of  God.  It  is  considered  almost  out  of 
place  for  a  public  school  or  state  university  teacher  to  intimate 
that  God  has  anything  to  do  with  the  everyday  life  of  students. 

Such  a  system  is  unfair  to  religion  of  every  type.  Religion 
can  be  learned  only  if  it  is  taught.  By  leaving  it  out  of  our 
public  schools  altogether,  we  are  virtually  saying,  "religion 
doesn't  matter.' '  Thus  we  are  encouraging  our  youth  to  live  as 
if  it  did  not  matter.  Regardless  of  how  difficult  the  problems 
may  be,  until  it  is  solved  to  some  appreciable  degree,  our  public 
educational  system  will  continue  to  be  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  materialism  and  even  for  atheism. 

There  is  also  a  religious  problem  in  our  nation  which  I  term 
"unofficial" — that  is,  not  demanding  action  by  the  state.  This 
problem  concerns  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  which  still  continue 
among  the  different  religions.  True  it  is  that  the  situation  is 
much  improved  since  years  past,  when  George  Washington  had 
to  restrain  his  colonial  troops  from  burning  an  effigy  of  the 
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Pope  in  public;  or  when  men  of  any  religion  were  instinctively 
distrustful  of  those  of  any  other  religion.  Today  we  have  a 
sequel  to  the  bigotry  of  years  ago,  to  note  but  one  instance,  in 
the  current  viewpoint  of  most  Americans  regarding  the  Spanish 
civil  war.  We  find  many  persons  not  only  favoring  the  loyalist 
Red  faction  in  the  war.  This  may  not  be  due  to  prejudice,  but 
bias  seems  evident  in  the  wide-spread  impression  that  General 
Franco  is  a  blood-thirsty  Fascist  and  that  the  loyalist  govern- 
ment is  the  epitome  of  democracy  and  progressiveness.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  judgment  of  many  Americans,  not  to 
mention  that  of  the  British,  is  warped  in  this  matter  by  their 
underlying  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

Why  this  prejudice  and  intolerance  everywhere?  It  is  idle 
to  ask  such  a  question  unless  there  be  a  fundamental  reason  why 
men  should  respect  each  others '  race  and  religion.  Here  let  us 
make  an  important  distinction.  We  ought,  of  course,  to  be  fair, 
not  prejudiced,  towards  all  races  and  all  religions.  But  should 
we  respect  them  all!  Races,  yes.  Religions,  no.  You  ask  why 
this  distinction?  Because  religions  may  be  false  (in  fact  some 
of  them  must  be  false,  for  only  one  can  be  true),  while  races 
cannot  by  their  very  nature  be  either  true  or  false ;  and  because 
we  cannot  respect  falsehood  and  error,  whether  it  be  in  mathe- 
matics or  in  religion.  But  we  can  and  must  respect  a  man's 
right  to  profess  whatever  religion  he  may  choose;  for  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  religion  that  it  be  freely  chosen. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  this  question  of  mutual  respect  among 
races  and  religions  by  getting  down  to  bedrock  and  asking, 
"Why  should  we  have  respect  for  every  man  of  every  race  and 
every  religion ?  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  only  one  answer 
which  will  satisfy  such  a  query  for  every  case,  regardless  of 
circumstances.  This  answer  is  contained  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine that  all  men  are  brothers,  created  by  a  common  Father, 
redeemed  by  Christ,  and  destined  to  a  common  goal,  eternal 
union  with  their  Father  in  Heaven. 
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I  say  this  is  the  only  all-sufficient  answer,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  an  honest  recognition  of  the  practical  benefits  which  would 
result  would  lead  us  to  a  correct  policy  with  regard  to  races  and 
religions,  yet  this  practical  value  may  be  little  in  evidence  or 
may  vary  greatly;  therefore  a  much  more  powerful  motive, 
clearly  operative  at  all  times,  is  necessary.  Precisely  such  a 
motive  we  have  in  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  son  of  God  and  hence  a 
brother  to  every  human  being  who  walks  the  earth.  For  it  is 
God  who  has  given  us  life ;  it  is  He  who  has  created  everything 
else,  both  spiritual  and  material,  from  the  shy  violet  peeping 
forth  down  by  the  brook  to  the  giant  redwoods  which  spread 
their  mighty  arms  to  heaven,  from  the  little  butterfly  to  the 
farthest  star,  untold  millions  of  miles  away;  it  is  He  who  has 
made  man  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels,' '  whether  he  be  the 
black  or  the  white,  the  Jew  or  the  pagan.  He  it  is,  finally,  Who 
gave  us  the  certainty  of  our  own  immortality  in  His  heaven 
above,  if  we  keep  His  commandments.  God  is  then,  truly  our 
Father,  in  a  way  more  complete  than  any  earthly  father  ever 
could  be;  and  we  are  his  children,  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of 
heaven,  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Catholic  or  Protestant — we  are  all  children  of  God  and 
brothers  of  Him  who  said,  "Whatsoever  you  do  to  the  least  of 
these,  you  do  to  Me ; ' '  and  may  we  not  expect  that  He  will  say 
just  as  concretely,  "For  I  was  black,  and  you  were  kind  and 
just  to  Me." 

A  recognition  of  our  status  as  children  of  God:  is  therefore 
the  only  true  solution  to  the  problems  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudice.  Yet  there  may  be  some  persons  who  will  say  that  the 
idea  is  too  impractical.  I  shall  try  to  show  how  it  would  work 
out  in  practice.  As  a  practical  instance,  let  us  take  the  Negro 
problem. 

Our  present  method  of  dealing  with  the  Negro  is  obviously 
not  meeting  with  much  success.     Furthermore,  it  is  built  on 
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prejudice  and  injustice,  and  as  such  we  cannot  condone  it.  The 
other  solutions  commonly  proposed — amalgamation  of  the  two 
races,  colonization  in  Africa,  or  establishment  of  a  Negro  reser- 
vation— have  difficulties  attendant  upon  them  which  make  them 
for  the  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  practically 
impossible. 

What  plan  then  are  we  to  use?  Why  not  use  a  plan  integrated 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  man?  As  the  first 
plank  in  such  a  plan,  let  the  work  be  carried  on  through  the 
Church  and  the  school. 

In  the  Church,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  retreat  one  inch  to 
make  way  for  race  prejudice.  Negroes  must  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  service  anywhere  of  any  Church  which  claims  to  be 
Christian  and  hence  universal — inviting  all  men  as  members. 
The  Church  is  the  living  voice  of  Christ,  and  Christ  did  not 
teach  poetry;  He  taught  facts.  If,  because  Negroes  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  same  churches  as  whites  in  the  south,  promi- 
nent whites  lapse  in  their  faith  and  fall  away,  let  it  be  so.  Rather 
let  the  individual  leave  the  Church  than  that  Christ's  teaching 
be  perverted.  This  is  not  to  say  that  white  parishioners  should 
be  deliberately  antagonized,  or  that  the  use  of  diplomacy  is  not 
in  order.  But  as  to  the  essential  fact — that  blacks  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  same  churches  as  whites  if  they  so  wish — we  can- 
not compromise. 

In  the  matter  of  schools,  I  think  we  can  be  a  little  more  yield- 
ing in  our  attitudes.  The  main  requisite,  I  believe,  is  that  the 
Negro  ought  to  have  the  same  educational  opportunity  as  does 
the  white  child.  If  he  can  receive  it  in  schools  comprising  solely 
Negro  pupils,  well  and  good.  In  fact,  I  think  a  system  of  separ- 
ate— and  equal — schools  for  the  two  races,  where  possible,  is 
best;  except  in  universities,  where  students  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  realize  the  folly  of  racial  prejudice.  Where 
a  system  of  separate  schools  is  not  feasible,  however,  everyone 
interested  in  justice  for  the  Negro  ought  to  do  his  level  best  to 
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bring  it  about  that  the  black  can  attend  the  same  schools  as  the 
white.  Catholic  schools,  especially,  by  reason  of  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  Catholic,  ought  to  strike  out  ahead  in  this  respect, 
and  try  to  give  equal  education  to  the  Negro,  despite  all  bigoted 
opposition. 

A  third  factor  which  I  believe  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  Negro  problem  is  the  establishment  of  inter- 
racial committees,  composed  of  memlfers  of  both  races,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  better  relations  between  blacks  and 
whites.  It  is  generally  a  difficult  task  to  form  such  a  committee ; 
but  once  formed,  it  usually  accomplishes  much.  Such  a  com- 
mittee's efforts  should  be  directed  especially  toward  securing 
economic  equality  of  the  Negro  with  the  white. 

Finally,  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  us  as  individuals  should 
result  from  an  understanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  man.  Such  an  understanding  requires  that  we  re- 
frain from  calling  the  Negro  offensive  names;  that  we  do  not 
circulate  scurrilous  stories  about  the  black,  be  they  true  or 
false;  that  in  our  dealings  with  him,  we  treat  him  as  a  man; 
that,  remembering  the  heavy  yoke  of  injustice  and  oppression 
which  he  has  had  to  bear,  we  strive  energetically  to  stifle  any 
feelings  of  repulsion  we  may  have  toward  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  instead  make  it  our  business  to  help  the  Negro  in  every  way 
possible.  Only  then  are  we  approaching  somewhere  near  our 
goal. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  have  attempted  to  apply  Christ's 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  to  only  one  part  of  the 
racial  and  religious  problem — to  the  Negro.  Yet  I  trust  that  in 
so  doing,  I  have  given  a  good  instance  of  how  this  doctrine 
ought  to  be  applied.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  the  reader  that 
application  of  this  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  not  only  not  im- 
practical, but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  only  workable  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  of  prejudice. 
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In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  one  point.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Hilaire  Belloc's  thesis  that  religion  is  the 
most  powerful  force  which  can  motivate  men's  actions.  This  is 
true  in  the  fields  of  race  and  religion  as  in  all  others.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity  that,  properly  understood 
and  accepted,  it  has  the  power  to  banish  prejudice  even  for 
those  of  opposing  religions.  If  we  sometimes  become  disheart- 
ened at  the  great  efforts  being  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  under- 
standing, efforts  which  seem  to  accomplish  so  little,  we  can  call 
back  to  our  minds  a  scene  in  Eome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  A  Roman  millionaire  kneels  beside  a  tomb  ask- 
ing for  the  prayers  and  guidance  of  the  one  there  interred.  The 
tomb  is  not  the  tomb  of  a  fellow  millionaire  in  a  gorgeous 
mausoleum.  It  is  the  tomb,  down  in  the  catacombs,  of  his  mar- 
tyred slave. 

That  is  the  power  that  religion  has  had  in  the  past.  That 
is  the  power  which  we  can  call  upon  today ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only 
power  which  will  purge  the  human  heart  of  hate  and  bring  men 
of  all  races  and  of  all  colors  and  of  all  states  of  society  to  the 
awed  realization  that  underneath  all  their  surface  differences 
they  are  in  literal  truth  the  sons  of  God,  the  heirs  of  heaven — 
that  in  truth,  they — we — constitute  a  brotherhood  of  men  whose 
Father  is  God. 
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My  Garden  in  Spring 

My  garden  in  the  Spring  is  gay 

With  tulips  in  their  prim  array. 

Like  cups  which  Ganymede  might  bear 

They  hoard  the  dew  that's  fallen  there. 

And  hyacinths  in  blue  and  white 

Whose  heady  sweetness  hints  delight 

To  human  soul  and  human  eye, 

A  tiny  scrap  on  earth  of  sky. 

The  apple  tree's  in  ballet  dress 

Her  tatters  strewn  in  loveliness. 

A  bush  that's  wet  with  recent  rain 

Has  Iaquered  tips  of  Chinese  stain. 

The  new  green  leaves  of  waxlike  lace 

Their  shadows  in  the  grasses  trace 

'Mid  dandelions  here  and  there 

Like  yellow  roses  in  Earth's  hair. 

Their  delicate  and  fragile  heads 

Turn  gray  so  soon.     A  soft  breeze  spreads, 

And  tiny  parachutes  unfold 

To  ravish  meadows  with  their  gold. 

When  sunlight  warms  the  garden  wall 

The  pulse  of  Spring  throbs  through  it  all. 

— Margaret  Rau  McGuire 
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Edward  R.  Mitchell,  Arts  1 

AUNTERiNG  leisurely  along  the  road  from  Phoick  Junction, 
Goeffery  Raycourt  amused  himself  by  throwing  stones  at 
objects  on  the  roadside.  A  tall  slim  man  of  about  thirty, 
his  black  tousled  hair  had  not  undergone  a  combing  for  three 
days;  a  three  days'  growth  of  whiskers  unnatteringly  adorned 
his  face.  His  clothes  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  slept  in  for 
a  week ;  but  such  a  man  was  Jeff — careless,  working  only  when 
he  felt  the  urge.  He  had  for  the  past  three  days  been  working 
hard  to  finish  the  painting  which  he  had  just  mailed  from  Phoick 
Junction. 

GoefTery  Raycourt  had  for  the  past  four  years  been  con- 
sistently producing  some  of  the  best  art  work  appearing  in  the 
country's  magazines  and  in  advertising.  He  had  been  wander- 
ing all  over  the  country  since  he  left  college  in  his  junior  year. 
His  experiences  were  wide  and  varied.  He  had  driven  racers  at 
Indianapolis,  poured  concrete  at  Boulder  Dam,  sold  cars  in 
Chicago,  worked  in  offices  in  Baltimore. 

JefT  stopped  to  rest  beneath  a  huge  gnarled  oak  tree  that 
overhung  the  road,  making  a  pleasant  cool  shade.  "Hm!  I 
must  be  getting  old,"  he  mused,  "or  maybe  it's  just  the 
Spring."  He  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 
Jeff  noticed  the  hum  of  an  automobile  engine,  and  very  shortly 
the  car  appeared.  It  was  a  Model-A  sport  roadster  with  the  top 
down ;  the  sole  occupant  was  the  driver.  As  the  car  approached 
it  slowed  down  and  stopped  close  to  Jeff.  "Could  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  the  right  road  to  Catawba  House?"  asked  the  driver, 
whose  face  was  partially  concealed  by  large  sun  goggles.  Jeff 
judged  by  what  he  could  see  of  the  face  that  the  young  man 
either  had  a  nasty  disposition  or  had  just  had  a  run  of  bad  luck* 

"Yes,  it  is,  and  incidentally  that  is  my  destination." 
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"Well,  hop  in  then  and  we'll  be  off." 

Jeff  introduced  himself. 

"I've  heard  of  you  and  have  seen  your  work  which  is  darned 
good.  I  am  Ian  Murray.  Just  came  back  to  the  States  two  weeks 
ago,  and  now  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can  sell  some  of  my  drawings. 
I  had  been  studying  a  little  in  Paris. ' ' 

"Your  environment  will  be  0.  K.  at  Catawba,  for  there  are 
artists  there ;  in  fact  the  house  is  full  of  them. ' ' 

The  drive  was  a  short  one,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  at 
Catawba. 

Catawba  House  had  once  been  the  summer  home  of  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  it  had  depreciated  to  a  boarding  house  for  painters, 
authors,  actors,  and  musicians.  The  expansive  and  heavily 
wooded  grounds  of  the  house  were  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect. 
Faint  traces  of  the  once  beautiful  landscaping  remained.  The 
ragged  hedges  bordering  the  walks  now  grew  without  the  care 
they  once  knew.  They  were  cluttered  with  the  leaves  that  fell 
last  fall.  The  leaves  and  dirt  which  the  wind  had  left  in  a  rock 
garden  robbed  it  of  its  last  bit  of  beauty. 

"Well,  Ian,  here  we  are.  The  Catawba  House,  such  as  is.  It 
may  seem  a  little  run  down,  but  it  keeps  out  the  wind  and  rain." 
That  was  the  first  statement  Jeff  made  on  the  ride.  There  was 
something  about  Ian  that  completely  upset  Jeff's  usual  poise 
and  conversational  ability.  Just  what  it  was,  Jeff  could  not  be 
sure. 

"Yeah,"  said  Ian  sourly,  "it's  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear 
all  right,  but  I  've  seen  worse  places  to  live  in. "  As  he  said  this 
he  took  off  the  goggles  and  began  to  look  about  him. 

When  Jeff  saw  Ian's  eyes,  he  twitched  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  "It  can't  be,  but  it  is,  just  as  sure  as  I'm  alive.  He 
doesn't  know  me  though,  and  what's  more,  he  won't  know  me 
for  some  time  yet,  so  help  me ! " 
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"Might  as  well  move  in,  now  that  I'm  here,"  Ian  said  shortly. 
Goeffrey  took  one  of  the  three  grips  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
landlord's  quarters.  Here  Jeff  took  his  leave  of  the  new  arrival 
with  a  promise  to  meet  him  that  night. 

Jeff  sat  alone  in  the  room.  The  radio  played  softly  as  he 
toyed  with  a  small  sketch  of  a  young  man.  It  was  a  sketch  of 
Ian  Murray  that  he  had  scribbled.  Crumpling  the  paper,  Jeff 
threw  it  into  the  corner.  He  paced  the  room  twice,  then  stopped 
before  the  window  which  faced  the  lake.  "Be  still,  you  fool,  or 
you  will  drive  yourself  batty,"  Jeff  muttered  to  himself,  "and 
you're  the  only  person  alive  who  knows  just  who  you  really  are 
and  who  Ian  Murray  is,  so  forget  it!" 

"Hello,  Goeffrey!"  bellowed  Marion  "Tubbs"  Bertrand,  as 
he  noisily  made  his  way  into  the  room.  "How  goes  it!  Say! 
What 's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  in  love — mooning  out  the 
window?    Who  is  it  this  time,  Jeff?" 

"As  usual,  my  fine  friend,  you  are  all  wet.  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  a  subject  for  next  month's  cover  of  the  Cosmo,"  Jeff 
lied.  * '  I  had  a  good  notion  to  start  a  comic  strip  with  you  as  the 
chief  character.  It  would  really  be  a  sensation,  you  know.  But 
tell  me  what  makes  you  so  boisterous  this  fine  evening?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Oceans  of  good  news!  I'm  going  to  South 
America  as  Bailey's  assistant.  He's  engineering  a  bridge  con- 
struction. I  always  knew  that  some  day  I  could  show  off  my 
brilliant  mathematical  mind,  and  here 's  my  chance  at  last. ' ' 

"It  may  be  your  last  too,  Tubbs.  One  of  those  Argentine 
goucho's  may  mistake  you  for  a  prize  bull." 

"I  shall  overlook  that  slurring  remark,"  remonstrated 
Tubbs,  trying  to  act  hurt,  "and  I  shall  condescend  to  have  a 
Scotch  and  soda  with  you. ' ' 

"Done.  Sit  yourself  while  I  do  the  mixing,"  said  Jeff,  as 
he  went  off  to  the  cellarette,  which  Tubbs  had  brought  back 
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from  New  York  two  years  ago.     It  had  proved  itself  to  be  a 
worthwhile  investment ;  at  least  all  of  Tubbs '  friends  thought  so. 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  the  house  having  a  new  inmate ?" 
asked  Tubbs.  "Any  truth  in  the  rumor,  or  is  it  just  one  of  the 
mad  Russian's  dreams?" 

"No,  it's  the  truth,"  said  Jeff,  handing  Tubbs  the  drink.  "I 
rode  in  with  him.  He  picked  me  up  as  I  was  walking  back  from 
the  village." 

"Who  is  he,  do  you  know?" 

"Yes,  he's  Ian  Murray,  just  came  over  from  Paris.  Was 
studying  art  there.  He  seemed  a  little  owlish.  Didn't  talk 
much.  I  believe  the  boy  had  a  little  tough  luck.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  natural  talent  for  art.  His  parents,  that  is,  his  mother 
and  step-father,  had  plenty  of  money  and  he  had  everything  he 
ever  wanted.  He  went  to  Paris  to  study  art  two  years  after  his 
mother  died.  Later  his  art  studies  were  brought  abruptly  to  an 
end.  His  father,  it  seems,  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  and 
swindled  the  brokerage  out  of  $50,000.  He  made  a  written  con- 
fession, and  then  he  blew  his  brains  out.  All  this,"  continued 
Jeff,  after  sipping  his  drink,  "has  left  Ian  with  nothing  but  a 
warped  idea  of  life,  something  bitter,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
get  to  the  top.  I  believe  that  he  will  let  nothing  stand  in  his 
way.  Since  his  reserve  capital  is  probably  none  too  large,  he 
came  here,  thinking  to  get  alone  as  cheaply  as  he  could,  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  work  better. ' ' 

"Jeff,"  Tubbs  broke  in,  "How  do  you  know  so  much  about 
the  kid?  I  understand  you  said  he  didn't  talk  much.  If  pouring 
out  one's  life  is  not  saying  much  I  have  been  laboring  under 
false  ideas.    What  are  you  holding  back  on  me?" 

"Marion,  my  not  overly  brilliant  room-mate,  let  us  say  1  have 
acquired  my  knowledge  by  reading  the  newspapers,  Who 's  Who, 
and  by  keeping  up  on  the  Social  Register." 
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"0.  K.,  Pal,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  let  it  go  at  that,"  Tubbs  sub- 
missively replied.  "Time  has  taught  me  the  futility  of  trying 
to  pull  any  secret  from  you.  Since  I  am  going  to  be  here  only  a 
week,  I  would  like  to  have  that  time  pass  by  peacefully.  ' ' 

"Eight.  Now  let's  eat.  I've  got  to  clean  up  a  bit  before 
going  out  tonight.    I'm  going  to  show  the  kid  around  a  bit." 

At  nine  o'clock  Jeff"  was  knocking  on  Ian's  door  on  the  top 
floor. 


1 1 


Hello,    again,"    Ian   greeted    Jeff,    looking   a    little    more 
amiable. 

"All  set  to  roll,  kid?"  asked  Jeff. 

"You  bet." 

"Whither  shall  we  drift?"  asked  Ian,  as  he  started  the  Ford. 

"Let's  try  Gustain's  place  first.  Most  of  the  gang  from  the 
house  gathers  there  evenings.  Take  the  first  road  to  the  left 
after  we  get  out  of  the  drive.  The  place  is  about  a  mile  down 
the  road,  right  on  the  lake.    A  pretty  fair  place. ' ' 

"0.  K.,  Jeff,"  said  Ian.  "Hold  on  to  your  hat,  we're  practi- 
cally there." 

There  were  five  or  six  cars  in  the  parking  lot  when  they 
arrived  at  Gustain's.  It  was  a  long,  low  building  designed  after 
a  log  cabin.  Gustain  served  good  beer  and  light  lunches  and 
mixed  unsurpassable  drinks.  That's  why  it  was  the  favored 
haunt  of  those  who  stayed  at  Catawba  House. 

As  they  entered,  Jeff  was  greeted  by  almost  everyone  who 
could  see  the  door.  Ian  could  see  the  entire  room  from  where 
he  stood.  A  crowded  bar  at  one  end  of  the  room,  then  a  space 
filled  with  tables,  some  of  which  were  pushed  together  to  form 
long  tables.  Beyond  this  room  three  steps  going  down  led  to 
another  room  which  consisted  of  a  dancing  floor,  surrounded  by 
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booths.    The  crowd  at  the  long  table  seemed  to  be  exuberantly 
celebrating  something.    It  was  to  this  table  that  Jeff  took  Ian. 

"Ian,"  Jeff  began,  "I  want  you  to  meet  the  better  selection 
of  nuts  that  infest  these  parts.  You'll  find  them  all  a  little 
tetched,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  are  harmless."  A  good 
natured  laugh  arose  from  the  party  and  Jeff  proceeded  with  the 
introduction. 

"Ian,  meet  Eita  Caldwell,  a  costume  designer,  Maribell  Law- 
son,  harpist,  Adrienne  McComb,  painter,  Janet  Tarryton, 
actress,  and  Patricia  Graham,  author  of  several  successful 
plays.  Gentlemen — Igor  Brenoran,  musician,  Tommy  Wright, 
painter,  Hans  and  Karl  Ludendorf,  ex-soldiers  of  fortune,  now 
authors,  and  Rene  Rikovitch,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Gang,  meet  Ian  Murray,  a  new  brother  in  our  midst. ' ' 
All  acknowledged  Ian,  but  what  was  said  was  lost  in  the  din  of 
jazzy  music  from  a  loud  machine.  Then  Rene  arose  to  speak 
for  the  party. 

"Ian,  a  new  member  in  our  fold  is  a  cause  of  joy  amongst  us. 
A  friend  of  Geoffrey's  is  our  friend.  Now  we  beg  you,  join 
us  in  celebrating  the  success  of  Karl's  and  Hans'  latest  book, 
"Aftermath." 

And  thus  Ian  joined  them.  He  was  seated  beside  Patsy 
Graham,  and  there  Ian  was  content  to  stay.  He  soon  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Patsy's  charm,  not  the  wine  that 
made  his  head  swim.  They  danced,  laughed,  and  sang  together 
all  evening  and  into  the  morning.  Rene,  Jeff's  best  friend,  re- 
marked to  him,  "Geoffrey,  methinks  you  have  your  new  friend 
to  watch  or  you  will  lose  your  girl  friend. ' ' 

"There  may  be  something  in  what  you  are  saying,"  Jeff 
answered  casually,  and  there  let  the  matter  drop. 

#     #     *     * 

Shortly  after  Tubbs  left,  Ian  moved  in  with  Jeff.  With  time, 
Ian  calmed  down  considerably,  but  still  displayed  an  extremely 
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violent  temper,  particularly  when  " tight.' '  He  had  but  little 
success  with  his  paintings,  and  only  a  few  of  them  were  sold. 
But  Jeff's  advice  was  improving  Ian's  work  as  well  as  Ian's 
temperament  and  patience. 

Those  who  had  known  Jeff  could  not  understand  the  bond 
that  had  grown  between  Ian  and  Jeff.  Never  had  Jeff  taken  to 
anyone  the  way  he  took  to  Ian.  The  two  seemed  to  be  even 
more  than  brothers. 

Eene,  while  on  a  hike  through  the  woods  with  Jeff,  broached 
the  subject  while  they  rested  beneath  a  tree. 

"Geoffrey,  I've  known  you  since  you  came  to  Catawba,  four 
years  ago,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  you  carrying  on  so. ' ' 

"Yes,  that's  all  true,  Eene,"  replied  Jeff,  somewhat  puzzled. 
' '  But  just  what  are  you  driving  at  1 " 

"Well,  it's  about  you  and  Ian.  I  can't  understand  it  at  all. 
You  let  Ian  take  your  girl,  then  you  buy  his  car,  and  practically 
give  it  back  to  him,  and  you  do  more  work  on  his  pictures  than 
on  yours.  But  what  has  Ian  ever  done  for  you  but  spend  your 
money  and  use  your  car  to  sport  your  girl  around  in?  I  repeat 
I  can't  understand  it.    It's  not  the  Jeff  we  knew  a  year  ago." 

"Eene,  what  do  you  know  of  me,  of  my  past  before  I  came  to 
Catawba !  You  must  admit  you  know  nothing  about  me.  Even 
though  many  have  confided  in  me,  I  have  confided  in  no  one,  not 
even  in  you  nor  in  Tubbs.  I  think,  Eene,  that  I'll  do  a  little 
confiding  in  you.  I  ask  that  it  shall  go  no  further  than  you.  It 
must  be  your  secret. ' ' 

"I  understand,  Jeff.    You  can  be  sure  about  me." 

"My  story  takes  us  back  to  my  high  school  days.  I  was 
pretty  high-minded,  spoiled,  and  very  stubborn.  I  had  my  own 
ideas  and  I  usually  stuck  to  them,  even  if  they  were  wrong.  I 
had  a  bit  of  an  argument  with  my  dad  over  some  trivial  idea, 
which  seemed  tremendously  important  to  me  at  the  time.  What 
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it  was,  I  needn't  tell  you  now,  but  as  a  result  of  that  quarrel  I 
ran  away  from  home,  determined  to  fight  my  way  to  the  top  of 
the  heap  alone.  At  the  time  I  had  a  baby  brother  who  was  just 
a  little  over  two.  Dad  died  a  year  after  I  left.  I  was  on  the 
west  coast  at  the  time,  broke  and  out  of  a  job.  I  never  knew 
dad  died  till  three  years  later.  Meanwhile  mother  married 
again,  this  time  to  a  broker  named  Murray.  After  awhile  I 
began  to  get  jobs  that  I  was  able  to  save  money  on.  I  went 
back  to  my  old  home  town  and  found  out  about  my  dad's  death, 
mother's  remarriage,  and  my  kid  brother,  without  revealing  my 
identity.  The  Murrays  had  moved  to  New  York.  I  too  drifted 
to  New  York.  I  saw  the  Murray  home,  my  mother,  and  brother, 
but  they  never  saw  me.  From  then  I  started  to  keep  close  track 
of  the  Murrays.  You  see  now,  don't  you,  Kene?  Ian  is  my 
brother.  He 's  been  living  with  me  for  over  five  months  now  and 
doesn't  have  the  slightest  idea,  and  he  must  not  know  it.  I  know 
I  can  trust  you,  Bene. ' ' 

"You  can,  Jeff,  forever." 


"Hello,  Ian.    How  goes  it? 
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"Jeff,  I  am  about  ready  to  give  it  up  as  a  very  bad  job.  I've 
been  sponging  on  you  now  for  four  months,"  said  Ian,  gloomily. 
"I'd  be  better  off  if  I'd  get  a  job  digging  ditches;  at  least  that 
way,  I  could  feed  myself." 

Jeff  went  over  to  the  window  seat  where  Ian  had  been  dis- 
mally gazing  out  at  the  October  sunset. 

"Now  listen,  kid,"  Jeff  said,  "get  your  chin  off  your  knees. 
You'll  never  get  anywhere  in  that  frame  of  mind.  You  know 
that  I'll  wait  till  you  get  going.  You  can  pay  me  any  time, 
because  I  really  don't  need  the  money.  Ian,  you've  got  to  have 
patience.  You've  got  to  work  your  fingers  lo  the  bone  before 
you  '11  be  recognized.  Look  at  Tommy  Wright.  He  had  to  work 
for  two  years  before  he  got  his  break.     He  missed  plenty  of 
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meals,  but  never  once  did  his  chin  drop.    It  all  takes  time,  kid. 
Don't  give  up  yet.    You're  too  young." 

"Thanks,  Jeff,"  Ian  clipped,  as  he  got  up  and  took  a  turn 
around  the  room,  stopping  in  front  of  the  newly  completed 
painting  which  stood  on  his  easel.  "There  stands  my  last 
chance.  I  think  I'll  submit  this  for  the  Jenk's  Award.  It  may 
be  good  enough,  and  five  hundred  is  five  hundred.  If  it  doesn't 
rate,  then  I '11  quit.  If  it  does  rate,  then  I'm  in.  There  may  be 
a  possbiility  of  getting  some  work  for  ads  or  magazines  if  it  is 
rated  very  high." 

Jeff  came  to  where  Ian  was  standing,  put  his  hand  on  Ian's 
shoulder,  and  closely  examined  the  painting. 

"It's  very  good,  Ian.  You  should  enter  it  for  the  Greevy- 
Jones  Award.  Then  you  would  have  five  thousand  and  a 
contract. ' ' 

"That's  too  much  of  a  long  shot,  Jeff.  There  would  be  too 
much  stiff  competition.  Besides,  I'm  not  in  that  class  yet.  I 
think  there  would  be  more  chance  for  the  Jenk's  award." 

"That's  true  too,"  replied  Jeff,  hesitatingly,  "and  no  one  has 
seen  it  yet,  so  let's  have  some  of  the  gang  in  the  preview*  the 
job.    What  say?" 

*     *     #     # 

Sunrise  saw  Jeff  and  Rene  driving  the  Model-A  for  all 
it  was  worth  in  the  general  direction  of  New  York  City. 

"You  know,  Geoff ery,"  yawned  Rene,  "there  is  something 
in  the  beauty  of  the  morning  that  gets  me — makes  me  feel 
small  and  insignificant.  It  never  discourages  me,  but  rather 
encourages  me." 

"So  you  do  have  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  here  all  along  I've 
been  thinking  you  an  extreme  pessimist.  I'm  glad  to  know  you 
appreciate  beauty.  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  kid's 
painting!" 
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''It's  a  magnificent  thing.  Why  is  the  kid  wasting  his 
talent  with  Jenk's?  "Why  doesn't  he  submit  it  to  Greevy- Jones? 
That  painting  would  be  a  cinch  to  win. ' ' 

"Ian  is  a  little  stubborn  yet.  He  thinks  he'd  have  a  better 
chance  in  the  Jenk's.  He's  got  his  head  set  on  that.  His  future 
rests  on  that,  and  if  he  shouldn't  come  through,  he'll  blow  up 
completely.  I  tried  to  talk  him  into  the  Greevy-Jones,  and  so 
did  everybody  else  when  they  saw  the  painting  night  before 
last,  but  it  was  no  deal." 

"He  sure  is  set  on  getting  somewhere  alone,"  said  Rene. 
"So  much  so  that  he  wouldn't  take  any  risk  to  get  there.  He's 
playing  too  safe." 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  a  while.  Jeff  turned  off  the 
lights  as  the  morning  light  made  them  unnecessary. 

"Why  are  we  starting  so  early?"  Rene  was  speaking.  "This 
getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  isn't  good  for  my  con- 
stitution. ' ' 

"There  is  more  than  one  reason,"  replied  Jeff.  "First,  I've 
got  two  paintings  in  the  back  and  I  didn't  want  Ian  to  see  me 
taking  the  two  paintings.  Secondly,  Ian's  painting  must  be  in 
before  five  o'clock  this  evening.  I  have  some  business  to  take 
care  of  in  New  York,  so  I  thought  we  would  stay  about  a  week. 
Is  that  all  right  with  you,  Rene  f ' ' 

"That  suits  me  fine,  for  there  are  some  lectures  I  want  to 
hear.    I  must  buy  some  books  also." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  stay?" 

"I  think  I  will  stay  with  my  old  college  room-mate,  Joe 
Scott." 

"I  think  I'll  stay  at  the  old  Athletic  Club,"  remarked  Jeff. 

"You  can  get  in  touch  with  me  there.  If  we  leave  next  Mon- 
day morning,  the  gang  at  the  house  will  have  had  the  results  of 
the  contest  by  the  time  we  arrive." 
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As  Jeff  and  Rene  pulled  in  at  Gustain's  place  a  week  later, 
they  were  greeted  by  Tommy. 

" Hello,  Thomas/ '  they  both  greeted.  "How's  everything  in 
the  old  homestead ?" 

"Hello,  fellows.  We're  doing  quite  well.  How's  New  York?" 

"It  seemed  good  for  a  change,"  replied  Eene,  "but  we're 
glad  to  be  back." 

As  the  three  of  them  started  towards  the  entrance,  Tommy 
pulled  Jeff  aside  and  let  Rene  go  in  alone. 

"See  here,  Geoffrey,  old  man,  I  don't  think  that  was  quite 
cricket.    It  was  rather  a  dirty  trick,  I  would  say. ' ' 

"Just  what  do  you  mean,  Tommy?"  asked  Jeff,  somewhat 
irked. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean."  Today's  Times  published 
the  winner's  name  of  the  Jenk's  Award  along  with  a  complete 
list  of  entries.  It  named  you  as  the  winner,  Jeff.  Ian  Murray's 
name  was  nowhere  in  the  list.  A  rotten  trick  I  call  it — entering 
his  work  as  yours." 

"Oh!"  shouted  Jeff,  "there's  some  explaining  to  be  done. 
Where 's  the  kid  now  ? " 

"He's  inside,"  answered  Tommy,  "but  I  wouldn't  advise  you 
to  go  in  there.  Ian's  very  drunk  and  in  an  extremely  nasty 
frame  of  mind.    There  may  be  trouble,  Jeff." 

"Never  mind  that,  Tommy.  I'll  take  care  of  that."  Jeff 
dashed  to  the  door. 

Inside  he  saw  Rene  standing  by  the  door. 

"All  is  not  well,"  whispered  Jeff  to  Rene.  "Has  anyone 
heard  how  the  Greevy- Jones  Award  has  gone?" 

"Not  yet,  but  we're  expecting  news  shortly." 

"Have  you  seen  Ian?" 
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i l He's  at  that  table  in  the  corner  in  the  next  room.  You'd 
better  watch  him,  for  he  is  seeing  red." 

Jeff  strode  to  the  table  where  Ian  sat.  Ian  was  drunk  in  the 
complete  sense  of  the  word.  His  head  was  buried  in  his  arms 
on  the  table. 

"Ian,"  said  Jeff,  "what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

Ian  wearily  raised  his  head  and  gave  Jeff  a  look  of  contempt. 

' i  Oh,  so  it 's  you,  my  friend, ' '  he  slurringly  remarked.  ' '  What 
did  you  come  here  for?  Haven't  you  done  enough  to  me 
already?" 

Ian  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  kicking  his  chair  from  behind 
him.  A  circle  of  faces  surrounded  the  pair,  some  idly  curious, 
some  strained  and  anxious.  Eene  stepped  behind  Jeff.  Ian 
stood  swaying,  glaring  at  Jeff  with  a  look  of  hatred.  Jeff  stood 
silently  at  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"So  you've  got  to  the  stage  where  you  steal  paintings  just  to 
keep  your  name  in  print.  You,  Geoffrey  Raycourt,  the  great 
illustrator !  You !  The  good  Samaritan !  So  you  were  trying 
to  help  me,  eh?  Why,  you — you — scum!"  spat  Ian  contempt- 
ously.  Ian's  hand  emerged  from  his  coat  pocket,  gripping  a 
black  automatic. 

1  i  Ian ! ' '  snapped  Jeff,  but  a  staccato  bark  stopped  his  speech. 

Jeff  clutched  his  middle  with  an  agonized  look  on  his  face  and 
sank  slowly  to  the  floor.  Rene  knelt  beside  Jeff  and  raised 
his  head. 

"You'll  keep  our  secret  now,  Rene,  won't  you?"  Jeff  smiled 
feebly  at  Rene  and  then  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus,  Geoffrey  Raycourt  died. 

Ian  stood,  staring  stupidly  at  the  man  on  the  floor.  Slowly  his 
gaze  traveled  around  the  ring  of  horror-stricken  faces ;  a  woman 
screamed  as  Ian  turned  the  gun  on  himself  and  once  more 
pressed  the  trigger. 

The  silence  that  had  fallen  over  the  group  who  had  come 
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to   Gustain's   for  a  merry   evening,  was  broken  by  old  Pop 
Snyder,  the  telegraph  operator. 

"I  got  a  telegram  here  for  Ian  Murray.    I  figured  that  he'd 
be  here." 

"Ill  take  it,"  muttered  Rene.     He  signed  Pop's  slip  and 
opened  the  telegram,  which  he  read  aloud : 
"Mr.  Ian  Murray 
Catawba  House 
Pohick  Junction,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  PAINTING  SUBMITTED  BY  GEOFFREY 
RAYCOURT  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GREEVY- 
JONES  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
STOP  CONGRATULATIONS  STOP  YOURS  RE- 
SPECTFULLY 

John  T.  Greevy,  Esquire" 
"Well,  Ian,"  said  Rene  to  the  crumpled  heap  on  the  floor, 
"here's  your  success.    You  are  a  famous  man  now.     Too  bad 
you  can't  be  here  to  enjoy  it." 


